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Nozopy wants a European Wat. But there are numbers of 

confusing and contradictory expedients advocated in order to ~ 
prevent it. Underlying all is fear—one may almost say 
terror—of the destructive capacity of modern engines of war. 
No one now is safe, not even the high governmental 
authorities who hitherto have been able to direct hostilities 
in safety from a distance. Destruction and loss of life on a 
large scale are not all that is feared. Considerable as these 
are bound to be, judging even by the comparatively small 
instances in the wats now being waged between ill-equipped 
forces, the widespread alarm and ghastly panic which must 
ensue from bombardment by highly equipped air forces may 
produce unimaginable results undermining the whole order 
of our present civilisation. In fact, the nations—indeed, 
humanity itself—is contemplating its impending doom. 
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Man’s ingenuity has far outrun his moral sense and, terror- 
stricken, he watches the development of the work of his own 
hands ; not the so-called act of God—the earthquake, the 
flood or the volcanic eruption, for which he has no responsi- 
bility—but a far more devastating scourge which he has 
himself invented and prepared. All defences must be puny 
and ineffective, and preparations for still greater violence can 
only add more fuel to the flames. Salvation can only be 
found in a supreme moral endeavour to guide man’s mind 
into another direction. This requires greater effort, more 
courage and more determination than appears to be con- 
ceivable, judging by the acquiescent drift towards the abyss 
which one and all see staring before them. 

What conceivable causes are there for so calamitous an 
outbreak of fratricide in the world ? Some say the situation 
reminds them of 1914, whereas it has little or no likeness to 
it. Fear of war has possessed the general public for some 
considerable time. In 1914 the storm blew up in a seemingly 
clear sky. But the war of 1914-18 must be closely remembered 
as an outstanding example of the futility of force and as a 
classic example of military victory leading to a vindictive 
peace, and consequently sowing the seeds of future suspicion, 
revenge, jealousy and conflict. The war to crush German 
militarism has produced a militarism in Germany compared 
with which the attitude of its Government seems now 
very tame. The war to make the world safe for democracy 
has meant the fall of many Parliaments and the emergence of ~ 
powerful dictators. Yet there are many to-day who are 
repeating those very same cries. The democracies ate to 
band themselves together against the dictators and Nazism 
and Fascism are to be crushed by force of arms. Amazing 
as it may at first seem that such cries should be acceptable 
anywhere, with the lesson in our minds of only twenty years 
ago, we must remember that there is a new element introduced 


which can make them sound plausible—the League of 


Nations. No finer conception has come to the mind of man 
than that of a representative international body to help in 
regulating, and when possible adjusting, inevitable inter- 
national disputes. But a Covenant drafted in the hour of 
triumph, attached to a Treaty imposing punitive terms on the 


vanquished and telying on force for the preservation of the 
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status quo according to the parcelling out of Europe and other 
parts of the world by the victors, could not last long unless 
wisdom were shown in rapidly withdrawing restraints, 
adjusting differences and eliminating injustices. But no such 
wisdom was shown. Consequently the vanquished took the 
law into their own hands and, disregarding obligations which 
had been forced on-them, hailed a dictator who could recover 
for them their sovereignty, their equality of status, their 
power and their prestige in the community of nations. 
Another dictator flouted the League’s endeavour to stop his 
enterprise in imperial aggrandisement when he wanted to 
wipe out the Italian defeat at Adowa by the conquest of 
Abyssinia (copying us when we wiped out the defeat at 
Majuba by the conquest of South Africa). The automatic 
and co-operative exercise of force by the League was found 
to be impracticable, and the imperial expansionist, now called 
the aggressor, went unpunished. The League was deeply 
shocked. Four great Powers now stand outside, and yet its 
friends still insist that it should form the basis of what is 
loosely termed ‘collective security’ to line up the peace- 
‘loving democracies, with Russia at their back, to keep in 
order, thwart and, if need be, punish the aggressors. This 
general basis of faith in what remains of the League finds 
favour with those who genuinely fear the extension of the 
doctrines of Fascism. Strong anti-imperialists as they may 
be, they genuinely believe that by force of arms the extension 
of the doctrines of the totalitarian States can be checked and 
countered. Thus a conflict of what is popularly called 
‘ideology’ divides opinion with the same intensity as conflicting 
religious beliefs did in past centuries. In the nations where free 
expression of opinion is allowed these ideological differences 
are internal as well. Here at home the fear of either Fascism 
or Communism is negligible. But both sides are keenly 
apprehensive about the growing tide of either on the Con- 


tinent, where the antagonism in totalitarian States is cleat- 


cut. 

Let us consider what ate regarded as danger-points and 
the nations spoken of as potential aggressors. The United 
States may be ruled out under either head. France is no 
potential aggressor, but is undoubtedly a danger-point. Its 
defective method of government produces an instability 
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which in times of crisis is a serious handicap. The prospect 
of three Fascist neighbours is alarming and internal dissen- 
sions of a violent character cannot entirely be ruled out. In 
the circumstances, wise counsels would recommend accom- 
modation with neighbours whatever their form of govern- 
ment may be, whether it be established by revolution, by 
consent, or by coup d'état. Out commitments to France are 
vague and therefore dangerous. In 1914 they were secret, 
but quite precise. Differences of opinion internally are likely 
to prevent any foreign adventure unless it were to meet a 
direct attack—an improbable eventuality. 

The Russian dictatorship, so closely resembling in its 
methods the Fascist dictatorships, is at present linked to 
France and therefore ‘on our side.’ The enthusiasm for 
Russia in our Left wing has considerably cooled owing to 
recent purges, which have, incidentally, shown that there 
must be something dangerously rotten in the Soviet structure. 
Nevertheless, owing to sharp differences of opinion here at 
home, a war against Russia would be impossible. 

Italy, disappointed by the negligible spoils acquired 
in 1919, has been encouraged by a dictator to assert itself 
as a great military Power. In the eyes of many there is danger 
here. 

Spain need not be such a danger-point as is generally 
supposed. The Civil War is not a new phenomenon produced 
by the circumstances of modern times. It is only the last of 
a series of revolutions which have occurred at frequent 
intervals in Spanish history. Modern weapons of war have 
made it more savage and destructive, and the rapid and 
detailed transmission of news has served to excite the partisans 
of either side in other nations. Non-intervention has failed, 
as it was bound to do. But undoubtedly our adherence to 
the principle has prevented the fire of the Spanish Civil War 
from spreading into a great European conflagration. If the 
insurgents are victorious, then Franco’s task is not concluded. 
It begins. He has got to govern Spain, including the vast 
populations he has been trying to destroy. He will be kept 
very busy, and no menace to outside countries is likely to 
come from Spain. 

Germany, kept for long in subjection under the Treaty 
of Versailles, finding appeals for justice—moderately put 
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forward under the republican Government—ignored by the 
victorious Powers in the war, has submitted to the domination 
of a dictator. He has torn up the Treaty of Versailles page 
by page. Germany has rearmed, reoccupied lost territory 
and asserted itself once more as a formidable military Power 
with further ambitions. 

The question then arises how best to deal with the two 
dictator Powers whose projects and ambitions are making 
other nations nervous. On the one hand, it is proposed to 
fall back on the Covenant, in spite of the absence from the 
League of four great Powers, and to revive the idea of 
‘collective security,’ in spite of the fact that it has been 
demonstrated beyond question to be utterly impracticable. 
It is suggested that we ‘ should have no truck’ with the two 
dictatorships, but by a united alliance of the remaining 
members of the League a sufficient force would be created to 
make them hesitate, or indeed to check them, in the fulfilment 
of what are deemed to be their aggressive ambitions. This, 
of course, means dividing Europe up into two hostile and 
sharply divided camps, and consequent war on a far more 
extensive, and necessarily more devastating, scale than the 
war of twenty years ago. 

On the other hand, it is proposed to adopt the method of 
conciliation, of approaching and talking with the most 
difficult nations, with whose form of government we have 
no sympathy whatever. By this means their grievances, their 
resentments, their complaints, and their proposals can be 
closely examined, and round a council table a relaxation of 
the tension, settlements with a view to appeasement, and 
equitable adjustments can be reached. In the case of Ger- 
many, for instance, the claims of colonies must be faced, not 
as a matter for bargaining, but as part and parcel of a general 
settlement. Get your peace treaty before a war, when cool 
minds can examine the questions in a judicial and dispassionate 
frame of mind. Leave it till after the fighting, and the victors 
are bound to impose vindictive and inequitable terms on the 
vanquished. 

The great failure of the League of Nations has been not 
so much inability to impose sanctions on Japan or on Italy, 
not even the breakdown of the almost grotesque Disarma- 
ment Conferences, which occupied their time in laying down 
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regulations as to how the next war should be waged. The 
League’s failure has been its gross neglect for twenty years to 
tackle the question of the revision of treaties and its conse- 
quent attempt to defend and maintain a status quo which, it 
was obvious, the vanquished nations would not indefinitely 
tolerate. The periodic and automatic revision of all treaties 
is a function with which a real League of Nations should 
most certainly be entrusted in the modern rapidly changing 
world. 

There can be no doubt that the method of conversations 
and bilateral agreements is the right initial approach. There 
is no question, however formidable, which cannot be resolved 
by good-will. Good-will only exists in peace-time, not 
after 2 wat. But this first step must be followed by a mote 
comprehensive conference where not only political and 
strategic questions are examined, but where social, economic, 
tariff, currency and industrial problems should be faced, 
affecting as they do all nations in a world more closely united 
than it has ever been, and where the impoverishment or ruin 
of one nation injures all the others. Without declaring 
acquiescence in all the propositions in the Van Zeeland 
Report, many believe that this first approach to the subject 
is one that should be followed up. The continuous effort to 
grapple with causes and origins is a fat more hopeful method 
of procedure than each nation waiting aloof for the inexorable 
drift towards first economic and then military conflict. 

So far I may have in my argument been able to carry a 
large proportion of my fellow-countrymen with me. But, as 
a life-long pacifist, I must venture on to more disputable 
gtound where a minority only, though a growing minority, 
will support me. I come to the one actual danger, by far the 
most formidable. The wise moves towards conciliation and 
conference are vitiated and may be rendered entirely nugatory 
by the policy of rearmament. The nations are rearming, are 
piling up engines of war, are imposing on their people 
intolerably heavy financial burdens, are neglecting works of 
reconstruction, are militarising their countrymen, and in this 
country making a temporary and dangerously illusory reduc- 
tion in unemployment. All this is poisoning the public mind 
with the false prospect of inevitable war. Germany rearmed 
because the rest of Europe refused to honour their obligation 
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to restrict their armaments. ‘ Why should Germany rearm ?,’ 
we asked; ‘what has she to fear?’ Immediately we, in a 
far safer geographical position than Germany, joined in the 
competitive armaments race and so encouraged other nations, 
gteat and small, to follow our lead. No-nation has ever 
increased its armaments without saying that it is only for 
defensive purposes. The old phrase ‘Si vis pacem, para 
bellum,’ discredited times without number, is still repeated. 
It is a thousand pities that a good move diplomatically should 
be accompanied by what must always be regarded as a threat. 
There is no need to labour the point. It may take long for 
people to become convinced that disarmament means security, 
as in those circumstances there is no remote possibility 
of being accused of aggression. They may need more tragic 
examples to prove to them that armaments do not mean 
security. ‘Winning’ a war, the people are deluded into 
supposing, is all that is needed. In reality it means nothing, 
and only postpones a durable peace still further into a distant 
future. The bare fact is that the piling up of arms in itself 
becomes a cause of wat. No one has expressed this more 
convincingly than Lord Grey of Fallodon when, looking 
back on the war, he wrote his reflections in 1925 : 


Each Government, while resenting any suggestion that its own 
measures are anything more than precaution for defence, regards 
similar measures of another Government as preparations for attack. 
The moral is obvious: it is that great armaments lead inevitably 
to war. If there are armaments on one side there must be arma- 
ments on other sides. While one nation arms, other nations cannot 
tempt it to aggression by remaining defenceless. . . . Each 
measure taken by one nation is noted and leads to counter measures 
by others. The increase of armaments, that is intended in each 
nation to produce consciousness of strength and a sense of security, 
does not produce these effects. On the contrary it produces a 
consciousness of the strength of other nations and a sense of fear. 
Fear begets suspicion and distrust and evil imaginings of all sorts, 
till each Government feels it would be criminal and a betrayal of 
its own country not to take every precaution, while every Govern- 
ment regards every precaution of every other Government as 
evidence of hostile intent. 


As relevant to the present position of international 
relations, the case against armament competition could not 
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be better put. When one hears the language used in the 
repeated assertions that our hectic, extravagant and accelerated 
rearmament is merely a precaution for defence, one cannot 
help agreeing with Dr. L. P. Jacks, who in his recent book 
Co-operation or Coercion ? writes : 


Our armed strength wins us a certain kind of tespect ; but we 
should be respected still more, and in a higher sense, if we overcame 
our inveterate habit of inventing moral reasons for looking after 
our own interests. 


To sum up: ‘in my view there are no outstanding inter- 
national differences or causes of dispute which are of such a 
character as to lead nations to the battlefield, or to the deadly 
tain of bombs from the sky, when they all know that by such 
means any solution becomes definitely impossible. The 
terrible and impending danger comes from the gigantic 
preparation of the most devastating engines of destruction 
which makes Governments feel that when they are ‘ ready,’ 
with inadequate excuse, they can strike a blow. In negotia- 
tions catried on in a strained atmosphere, Governments with 
the war card in their hands, which they imagine to be a trump, 


will play it on the slightest provocation. The fully armed 
man may think he can dominate in the Council Chamber. 
So he can; but only at the expense of justice and peace in 
the future. 


PONSONBY. 





THE POISON CALLED HISTORY? 
By H. G. Wetts 


My title sounds aggressive and it is meant to be aggressive. 
It is addressed to all who teach history to the new generation, 
and that means not only teachers but parents, preachers, 
journalists, writers of all sorts, elder brethren. I want to 
speak very plainly about the relationship of what is called 
‘ History ’ to the human outlook. It is impossible to do so 
without giving offence in quite a number of directions, and I 
see no good at all in propitiatory gestures. The world to-day 
is in an evil state and it faces greater evils. Many factors no 
doubt contribute to this malaise of our world, but the primary 
source of our present troubles is the complete incompatibility 
between our historical traditions and the new, more exacting 
conditions of life created for us by invention and discovery. 
The adjustment of history to reality has become a matter of 
supreme urgency. It will not wait. This discordance means 
destruction and suffering and blood and enslavement, and 
more destruction and suffering and enslavement, until a clear 
conception of the jarring forces at work in our world is 
achieved, a controlling conception that is, or until the present 
degringolade is complete. 

You are teaching history to the on-coming generations in 
a wrong way and in a wrong spirit. I am going to do my 
best to show you why I think you are teaching history in the 
wrong way and the wrong spirit. A drastic revision of your 
ideas and methods is necessary before your teaching can be 
effective in that cause of world peace to which almost all of 
you give at least lip service. 

The world is being torn to pieces now by old ideas armed 
with new and frightful weapons. You see conceptions of 

4 Lecture delivered at the League of Nations Union International Teachers’ 


Conference, April 24, 1938. 
Vol. CXXIII—No.5735 21 s* 
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national conquest, ascendency, glory, revenges and senti- 
mental releases, old-fashioned conceptions all of them, 
equipped with destructive power beyond all previous times. 
None of these ideas are innate ideas. They have been taught 
to peoples. They have been imposed upon them. If you 
changed at birth all the babies of one country for those of 
another, they would grow up patriots of their land of educa- 
tion. They would fight, only they would fight the other way 
round. Nationalism, plainly, is the purest artificiality. It is 
made by the teaching of history—by parents, friends, flags, 
ceremonies, as well as by the persistent pressure of the schools, 
but mainly in the schools. I do not see how you can evade 
the conclusion that the festering of worn-out and discarded 
national history is the irritating cause of all the fear and fever 
in which we are living to-day. 

Now the essence of what I have to say is that there are two 
sorts of history, an old traditional history which is out-of-date 
and decaying and becoming more and mote poisonous, and a 
new sort of history which is essentially human biology and 
which arises naturally and necessarily out of the mighty 
revolution in biological thought that has happened in the past 
hundred years, and which has also been tremendously assisted 
in its development in the last forty years and more by 
archeological work. ‘That is my essential thesis. That is 
what I am thrusting in your face now—my challenge. 

There is an old history—which, for all the headlong 
denials of indignant teachers, is what is still being taught up 
and down the scale from the universities to the infant schools. 
And there is a new history—now most urgently needed— 
which is different in scope, method, possibilities and effect 
from the old and which is scarcely being taught at all. It is so 
different that people have suggested that it should be called 
by a new name. Just as the old anecdotal and descriptive 
natural history of our grandparents gave way to a practically 
new science, biology, of which the study of operating causes 
was the core, so it may be found necessary to speak by another 
name of a new history which also puts anecdote and descrip- 
tion into subordination, which simplifies detail whenever it 
can and seeks operating causes. Human ecology, social 
biology, have been proposed. But we have not settled that 
term yet, and for the present there is no choice but to talk 
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about the old history, history proper, and, opposed to it, 
scientific history that must supplement it almost to the pitch 
of replacement, if history is to be of any real service to 
mankind. 

There is a necessary sequence in both these cases. Natural 
history had to come before scientific biology. History proper 
had to exist before it could be subjected to the probes and 
acids of criticism. But the new stuff is what matters in this 
connexion. It furnishes the natural clue to that vast and 
fundamental change in human conditions which is implicit 
when you talk of the abolition of war. It shows plainly why 
wat has to be abolished if humanity, as we know it, is to 
survive. It explains (and that clearly) why consciously 
directed life must now undergo a revolutionary change, 
or blunder on through deepening distresses and disaster. 
It analyses operating causes, as every honest science 
does, with a view to foresight. That the old history never 
did. 

The older history in which we have all been saturated 
from childhood has never had any anticipatory quality. The 
bits and scraps of the new history which we have had to pick 
up for ourselves are, on the contrary, full of intimations of 
what is likely to happen to us in the years before us and of 
what has to be done if certain consequences are to be escaped 
or attained. 

But first let me ask rather more precisely, What is this 
older history in which I have said we have all been saturated ? 
What has been its function in the past? And how is it 
functioning now ? 

At the back of our minds we find a sort of assumption 
that history has some sort of scientific value, that it is a 
balanced account of what really happened in the past. I 
myself was brought up in that widespread delusion, and, in 
common with multitudes of other active-minded people, my 
intellectual life-history in this respect is largely one of dis- 
illusionment. For the reality is plainly different, so soon as 
you achieve that last phase of adult development, looking 
facts in the face. I am, in fact, saying practically what that 
very clear-headed and original American, Henry Ford, said 
about common history: that it is bunk—pretentious stuff 
and largely useless matter. 





- 
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From the beginning history has never been scientifically 
impartial ; it has been written with a purpose. Sometimes, 
but not very’often, that purpose has been purely artistic— 
as when Gibbon, for example, painted that mighty spec- 
tacular piece The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. But 
usually it has been written, and almost universally it has been 
taught, in order to school minds in relation to some particular 
conception of the community in which they had to live. It 
sought to make them citizens, it sought to make them 
patriots, it sought to combine them for glory or some 
aggressive enterprise. It enhanced their pride in themselves. 
The Father of History was plainly the propagandist of a 
Greek attack upon Persia. Read him again and see. Most 
of the historical parts of that strange miscellany, the Old 
Testament, aim at consolidating that queer crowd of 


Babylonian Jews who returned to Jerusalem, by the legend 
of a chosen people and a special promise. It has been a very 
tragic tradition for the Jews, an incentive to racial egotism, 
a perennial exasperation of the Gentiles round about them. 
The more people come to translate and read each other’s 
histories, the more likely they are to detest each other. That 
magnification of ‘us’ and ‘ours’ to the disadvantage and 
irritation of other peoples pervades nearly every history in 
the world. 

Usually the old history begins with a falsified account of 
the national beginnings. Few go back into any remoter past. 
A certain number of histories jump into their story with 
the favoured nation as a growing concern, and many deal 
only with a definite period of time. It is rare that any 
attempt is made to trace changes in the proportion of various 
social elements or the way in which the legend of a national 
character is built up, and still rarer that there is any checking 
back of documentary sources by archeological material. 
Common history remains still national or regional propaganda 
lightened by gossip and at most paying lip service to 
humanitarian ideals. It is only in quite recent years that any 
attempt has been made to present a world history. And then 
the disposition of the historians has been to assemble all the 
partial histories in a sort of crazy patchwork rather than to 
discover any general pattern. The time-honoured national 
and imperial boundaries are not broken down ; they are still 
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there as the main divisions of the subject. Yet there és a 
general pattern, and it is simpler than any of these jig-saw 
shapes which historians present to the new generation. But 
they have a constitutional disposition to precision in specific 
detail and recklessness in generalisation. They introduce the 
most amazing phantoms—the spirit of the East, the spirit of 
the West, the Greek spirit, the Hebrew spirit, the virtues of 
the Nordics, young nations, old nations, golden ages, the 
cradle of civilisation, the match of civilisation from East to 
West ! 

Their training, their tradition, expose them to these 
fantasies. They begin with the arbitrary unreality of 
patriotism, and to enlarge the scope of history is for them 
only to enlarge the arbitrary fantasy. No historian ever 
troubles to criticise a generalisation. It is in this general 
looseness and partisan unscrupulousness that the essential 
unsuitableness of the old history for our present necessities 


resides. 
I put it to you that if we want the world to become a 


consistent whole, we must think of it as a whole and it must 
think of itself as a whole. We must cease to deal with states, 
nations and empires as primary things which have to be 
reconciled and welded together, we must deal with them as 
secondary things which have appeared and disappeared 


almost incidentally in the course of a larger and longer 
biological adventure. Education, I insist, which made these 


boundaries, can wipe them out completely. Even an 
intelligent critical opposition can so enfeeble them that 
everywhere nowadays the established order is forced to a 
more or less complete suppression of radical criticism. 
Everywhere. -I would like to know how and where a frank 
denial of the value of the British monarchy could be launched 


in England—launched, that is, to reach any number of 
people. If we ate ever to have a World Pax, these primary 
divisions of the matter of the old history have to be abandoned. 
It is a wild impossibility to dream of peoples being at the 
same time kept distinct and yet being welded together in 
some sort of disunited unity. 

Now this new history of which I speak, so far as it is still 
political, must be essentially a history of enlarging com- 
munities. I do not mean by that an enforced coalescence of 
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communities; I mean a real enlargement of scope and 
intercourse. The world-story begins at the sub-human level 
with scattered family groups, and the main operating cause of 
all the subsequent developments has been the increase in the 
facilities of communication—the growth and elaboration of 
speech, gesture, writing, locomotion on land and water, roads, 
power-driven transport, telegraph, radio, and so on. A 
crescendo of facilities. Every increase in the range of 
communications has necessarily opened up new possibilities 
of co-operation, injury and enslavement. So that continually 
the nature of social and political history has changed. The 
tules of the game have changed. But the state of historical 
thought and knowledge in our community is still such that 
this secular process of enlarging association gets but the 
scantiest attention. Historians, even if they admit a certain 
amount of coalescence in the past, will not recognise it as a 
current possibility. Nations are their units. International, and 
not cosmopolitan, is their blessed word. Cosmopolis they 
will not endure. It never has been. Therefore it cannot be. 
All history is against it. 

But all reality is for it. 

Let me now put before you some of the leading topics 
with which the new directive history must deal, and with 
which the old history, with its incurable bias for particularism, 
for nationalist sentimentality, is too entangled to deal. They 
are urgent topics. I want to be quite clear about this. I do 
not intend that these topics I am proposing should be added 
to the present teaching of history. I am proposing that you 
teach history in a new way and in a new spirit. I propose 
that the present division of historical teaching into the chiefly 
political history of localities, of countries, of selected peoples, 
of periods, should be absolutely and completely scrapped. 
I propose that the teaching of Greek History, Latin History, 
Jewish or Bible History, English History, French History, 
Medieval History, German History, our Island Story, the 
Empire, and so on, and so on, as sepatate subjects, shall 
be entirely abandoned. Bear in mind, please, that here I 
am speaking of teaching. So far as special historical 
study and research goes, there is excellent justification for the 
intensive treatment of particular persons and phases, bits of 
record and groups of events, and I do not see why it should 
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be restricted at all, in the light that a broader historical and 
biological education would throw upon such special studies. 
I do not see why that sort of thing should not be further 
concentrated and intensified. There is need, of course, of a 
great increase in research on the scientific side of past develop- 
ments, but that does not detract from the meticulous pursuit 
of historical fact by every available means. But research is 
one aspect of history and teaching quite another, and I am 
speaking of teaching now, and particularly of teaching from 
the point of view of preparing the human mind for a World 
Pax, and with a full realisation of the horror, contempt, 
disgust and hatred I am evoking in many of your minds, I 
repeat again that if you are really in earnest about world peace 
you must utterly and entirely wipe out this sacred system of 
dividing history into ‘ histories’ that has hitherto prevailed. 

And instead— 

Instead, I suggest that in teaching the history of mankind 
we approach the story from the biological side. We begin 
with the conception of small sub-human family groups 
scattered about the world, almost completely unaware of 
each other.. We trace the development of speech, of gesture 
and drawing, and we show how these beginnings of com- 
munication and understanding led inevitably to larger com- 
munities. This is a mode of presentation far more acceptable 
to the childish mind than ‘In 43 a Roman host from 
Gaul assailed our southern coast,’ or any other of the time- 
honoured nationalist beginnings. We teach of wanderings, 
of caves and shelters, of primitive habitations, of the invention 
of implements. Never once do we talk of oar tribe. I am 
writing this in England as an Englishman. The truth is that, 
so far from the southern coast of Britain being ours at that 
time, we, or tather our ancestral genes, were almost every- 
where but there. We were in Gothland, on the Baltic coast, 
down the Danube, in Palestine, in Egypt—Heaven knows 
where. But wherever we were, our ideas, our atts, our powers 
and range were progressing in an orderly and intensely 
interesting way. The history of communication, the history 
of implements, and the intelligent study of the consequences 
of this progress and extension of human mentality is infinitely 
simpler and truer than any of the old history. It’s healthy 
food, whereas your race-and-nation stuff is poisoned food. 
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Children like it better. It is the primary shape of history. 
And every step in method and material, every new device, has 
changed the social conditions and mentality of the peoples to 
whom these new things came. Everywhere old tradition has 
fought a long but losing battle against the adaptation of 
usage, law and convention to the new conditions. Political 
institutions have always been ultimately dependent upon 
material change. They are such stuff as books are made of. 
They change with the writing and the telling. They are 
shadows on the surface; they may reveal contours, they do 
not make them. ~ 

Consider one chapter in this more fundamental human 
history for which I plead—the onset of iron. Iron came into 
human life bringing with it all sorts of possibilities—for war, 
for peace. Up to the very present day the irons, the steels, 
direct and rule and change life as no Alexanders, no Czsars, 
no Jengis Khans or Mussolinis have ever done. Because you 
know it is only your prejudice against new things that makes 
you belittle Stalin and Hitler and Mussolini vis-a-vis Caesar and 
Napoleon. They were all resultants of deeper forces. If you 
choose to look at reality, you can see the things that arise out 
of iron, from the first iron spearhead and the first axe, to the 
steel rail, the battleship and the motor, tempting and obliging 
and compelling men to change their ways of life and their 
relations to one another. There were no particular iron- 
minded peoples. It was a matter of quite secondary import- 
ance to everyone but the gangs and individuals concerned, 
what collection of people first got hold of the new thing. In 
any hands it did the same thing. Iron is still ruling us, because 
we are so silly in our history-made politics that we cannot 
rule iron. 

The other day I was reading about one incidental edict of 
this metallic empire, and that was Tom Harrisson’s account of 
the destruction of the social life in the New Hebrides. Before 
the axe and nails came to these islands the hollowing out of a 
canoe was a long enterprise demanding the brotherly exertion 
of the whole community. It was elaborated, it was socialised. 
Life was full and interesting for active young men. Then 
came the swift hatchet and everything was changed. There 
was no longer the same need for mutual help, old procedure 
was discredited and, most dangerous thing any human 
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community can produce, there appeared a class of insufficiently 
employed young men with easy weapons to their hands, 
Social disorganisation followed inevitably. 

The story of iron is only one section of metallurgical 
history. Metallurgical history is only one chapter in the story 
of implements and devices. Another section would be the 
story of the boat, the ship, the wheel, the domestication of the 
horse and the making of roads. These things arose here and 
there: the history of their beginnings is profoundly interest- 
ing to every free intelligence; and they seeped about among 
the growing communities. Every one of them changed 
human relations. Every child is eager to learn about such 
things. Think of the toys they like |. No one dreams of giving 
children images of Great Men—Czsar, Moses, Darwin, 
Beethoven, Buddha and so on. They would be bored. But 
bricks, implements and inventions are alive to them. New 
classes of workers appeared, old classes were superseded, 
symbolic beliefs lost their significance, the reality of power 
shifted from group to group. People got at each other in 
new ways. 

Old prestige fought against these changes. The history 
the older order sustained, did all it could to deny their reality. 
Wherever change was happening, old history teaching was 
doing its best to deny it. The old history up to the present 
day breaks up the picture of the real operating causes in 
human affairs and does everything possible to conceal them. 
The history of nations and peoples is not the essential history 
of mankind ; its chapters are not even natural fragments of 
that history. It is very largely a history of the bragging and 
misbehaviour of the peoples who were thrust for a little time 
into a position of advantage because the new thing chose to 
strike them first. When the new education does have to take 
cognisance of the kingdoms and empires that have come and 
gone, like flashes of colour in an oily pool, it will have to deal 
with these childish claims with humour and sometimes with 
indignant humour. But not with respect and incitements to 
respect. 

I will not speak at length about certain other primary 
realities in the spreading, development and coalescence of 
human communities, of diseases, and particularly of epidemic 
diseases, of natural variations of climate; the history of 
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South-East Russia and Central Asia, for example, is not so 
much a history of what mankind has done there as of the 
things that fluctuations of rainfall have done there. From 
the earliest time man appears as a biological nuisance to him- 
self as well as the rest of living things. He cuts down trees, 
he destroys soil, he acclimatises destructive animals. A map 
of the world showing the devastated regions due to mankind 
would amaze most people. In the past hundred years you 
have seen great regions of the United States turned to sandy 
desert, you have seen Australia swept by weeds and rabbits, 
you have seen a slaughter of scores of useful animal species, 
you have seen a monstrous destruction of natural resources, 
and your old history teaching does nothing to awaken the 
minds of the coming generation to the gravity of this process. 
It does not heed such things. It exaggerates heroes and 
leaders whenever it can, it talks loosely of racial energy and 
decadent peoples, and hurries on to map out new political 
boundaries and break up and lose the essential problem in 
new ‘ national ’ stories. 

But the new history is not simply a new criticism of the 
general material life of mankind. Do not imagine that though 
I began first with the material expansion and changes of 
human life I consider that to be anything more than the 
groundwork and framework of a new history. Its subtler and 
mote important business is the study of the development of 
socially binding ideas through the medium of speech and 
writing. How did language, speech and writing arise ? The 
new generation to whom you are teaching history has hardly 
a shred of an idea about that. How does a language guide 
and determine thought? Does the structure of a language 
determine a particular idiom of thought? People are 
beginning to realise as much, to demand books about it, but 
you old historians have done nothing to show how the 
imposition of a language or a blending of languages gives a 
new twist, and often a new power, to the community’s mental 
processes. I find in that excellent new encyclopedia the 
French are producing so heroically, a very admirable compara 
tive study of the Aryan, Chinese and Japanese languages as 
instruments of thought. A language is an implement quite 
as much as an implement of stone or steel: its use involves 
social consequences ; it does things to you. It makes new 
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ptecisions and also new errors possible. There are endless 
things you can say in English that you cannot say in French or 
Russian, and no doubt vice vers, 

Your old history never calls attention to that. You are 
letting people grow up with a belief that, apart from the 
natural changes from Old Saxon to Old English, Middle 
English and so on, it would be possible for a common 
Londoner of, let us say, 800 A.D. to exchange ideas with a 
common Londoner of to-day. But in reality they would be 
using instruments as different in complexity and possibility 
as a coracle and a rather worn and misused motor launch. 
They would not be able to make head or tail of each other. 
And when a university don sits down to tell you of the 
political schemes of Cesar and Alexander, he never attempts 
to get, much less to give, any account of the geographical or 
administrative knowledge of these two wastrels. I doubt if 
either of them had even as much political creativeness as the 
late Huey Long—or was even as great a man. 

And not only does the old history teaching give people 
nothing about the powers and dangers of the metal imple- 
ments men have used and are using, but it develops no sense 
of the comparative quality of the binding ideas that hold, 
and have held, communities together. 

These binding ideas, these national and religious legends 
and mythologies in which we were all saturated in our youth, 
are mental growths of the most complicated sort. The laws 
of their development and operation have to be examined and 
exposed frankly and scientifically. The old history has 
accepted and treated these flexible and unstable systems as 
unalterable. In reality these mental contagious and infectious 
diseases are as controllable as physical contagious and 
infectious diseases. And their proper sanitation is imperative 
if any permanent world peace is ever to be attained. 

My conviction of the extraordinary uselessness of the old 
history in our treatment of modern problems has been very 
much quickened in the last few years by my excitement over 
two particular questions. One of these is the continuing 
steady ill-will of large sections of the American community 
towards Britain and of influential sections of the British 
community towards America. This split does much to 
weaken the force of liberal opinion in the English-speaking 
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community. The other question is the far more moving and 
tragic situation of the Jew in the modern world. Both these 
questions concern the establishment and growth of a legend, 
and the old history, which is itself essentially the offspring of 
legend, has a natural aversion to the parricide involved. 

I will merely glance at the paradox of the American 
situation. A century and a half ago the original thirteen 
states of the union cast loose from the economic exploitation 
of the British monarchy. They did so with the support and 
sympathy of the City of London and large sections of the 
British people. It was a social quite as much as a territorial 
conflict. But to hold the new detached colonies together, to 
prevent their drifting back towards British tutelage, it was 
necessary to simplify the issue and tell a story of the un- 
mitigated disingenuousness of all British people. That 
became the master idea of the American story. That story 
is sustained by a number of American writers with the passion 
of fanatics and the industry of paid propagandists. In the 
United States of America now you have a vast population of 
the most varied origins—Scandinavian, Dutch, German, 
Canadian, Irish, Italian, Moravian, Eastern European, Syrian, 
and so on and so forth, and, except for the Jews, they have all 
lost their own ancestral legends. Only a very small element 
in this mighty human aggregate had even a single ancestor 
on either side in the War of Independence. But they have 
all taken that story on—lock, stock and barrel. You will 
meet American citizens still speaking with a strong German 
accent who glory in their victory at Bunker Hill and are 
unable to express their indignation at the unforgettable 
barbarity of bringing Hessian troopers into a white man’s 
war. 
I should call that sort of thing historical assimilation. It 
is worth attentive study in America to-day. It is still more 
worth studying in the present welding of various Wendish, 
Celtic, High and Low German folk into the delusion that 
they are a racially pure and simple and superior German 
people. But the greatest, most astounding story masked and 
hidden beneath the misrepresentations of the old history is 
the Judzo-Christian mythology that has set the Jewish people 
apart from the rest of mankind. It is only nowadays that one 
is able to see the reality of the process through the mist of 
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tactful suppressions and concessions in which it has been 
veiled by the old historical teaching. But now—small thanks 
to the old history—we do begin to realise the actual shape of 
the story. We see, although so far we do not trace the 
directive forces in the matter, how the kindred Semitic- 
speaking peoples, the Babylonians, the Phcenicians, the 
Carthaginians crumple up one after another under the attacks 
of Medes, Persians, Greeks and Latins, rough militant peoples 
who knew far less about commerce, finance and civilisation 
generally than the Semitic peoples they conquered. We see 
the nucleus of the Jewish tradition centering its story upon 
an alleged promise of God to return certain people to 
Palestine. 

Everywhere in that ancient world were Semitic people, 
politically dispossessed, but they met one another, they had 
their gathering-places ; many of them read and wrote, they 
counted, they traded, they formed a string of similar com- 
munities with similar habits, customs and ceremonies. What 
more natural than that a legend of a coming dramatic 
reinstatement should capture the Semitic imagination every- 
where, should set about assimilating these subdued peoples ? 
Suddenly, in your histories, Phcenicians, Carthaginians, 
Babylonians disappear ; and as abruptly everywhere you find 
Jews. What had happened ? Judaism and Christianity were 
manifestly born side by side in the opening years of the 
Roman Empire. They were attempts of the human mind, 
and particularly of the Semitic-speaking section of humanity, 
to adjust itself to its new conditions of political inferiority. 
It was profoundly human to fall in with this idea of being 
God’s chosen people, unpopular and scattered but destined 
to an ultimate triumph. 

It was very natural history, but it was bad history. It had 
a poisonous strain in it. It arrested the amalgamation of the 
Aryan and Semitic cultures. It set up a division in the spirit 
of mankind, so that a great multitude of brilliant, able and 
skilled people, constituting a majority of the trading, travelling 
and money-handling strata, were set apart by the circum- 
stances of their upbringing from any chance of coalescence 
with the people about them. Their exclusiveness increased. 

I can imagine no more dreadful position in the world 
to-day than to be an intelligent Jew, with a clear sense of 
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teality. However great his gifts, he is going to be more or 
less frustrated, he is going to be a marked man. It is no good 
his claiming to be a citizen of the world. The Gentile world 
will not have it. It will say,‘ No. You area Jew.’ And the 
Jewish world will not have it. It will say, ‘ Remember, you 
ate a Jew. Stick to your own people.’ Never has this 
dilemma had such long and sharp horns as: it has to-day. 
Maybe we are in a phase of peculiar exacerbation about this 
business, but it seems to me that until we have had a strenuous 
clearing up of history-teaching in both Christian and Jewish 
education, until it is possible for the Jew to cease feeling 
distinctively a Jew and become a cosmopolitan without 
shame or falsehood, this miserable and tragic discord will 
enfeeble the intellectual processes of mankind and spoil the 
lives of innumerable people. 

I cite the Jewish question as a particularly bad instance of 
the distortion of human life by the poison called History. 
But all over the world where history is taught, the history 
that separates prevails. You are not going to do anything to 
turn the world from its evil courses by assembling all these 
poisoned histories together, sewing them together with that 
bit of weak, rotten string, the League of Nations, and imagin- 
ing they will act as antidotes to each other. 

The old history is by its very nature useless as the basis 
of a World Peace Ideology. It is a struggle to sustain the old 
worn-out story of personified Britannias, Germanias, Holy 
Russias and so forth, meritorious races and chosen peoples. 
And this League of Nations, this little bit of a paper hat on 
the top, not of a Colossus but of a squirming heap of dis- 
cordant patriotisms, is only a last desperate attempt to carry 
on the old patchwork of nationalist ideas into a new world 
that has no wholesome use for them. They have outlived 
their use, they decay, they become poisonous. If the young 
Hercules of a new world is to live, its first feat must be to 
strangle the tangled coil of poisonous old histories in its 


cradle. 
H. G. WELLs. 
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THE CULT OF THE HYENA 
By J. P. Corzins 


Tuar droll philosopher Mr. Dooley gave vent to his indigna- 
tion years ago about the enormities of the Chicago Press in 
its handling of private concerns; and after watching the 
infiltration of Western methods over here, it is not to be 
wondered that the result meets with equal reprobation. 
‘ They used to say,’ Mr. Dooley remarked in his best senten- 
tious manner, ‘a man’s life was a closed book. So it is, 
but it’s an open newspaper. The newspaper does everything 
for us. It runs the police force and the banks, commands the. 
milishy, conthrols the legislature, baptises the young, marries 
the foolish, comforts the afflicted, afflicts the comfortable, 
buries the dead, and roasts them aftherwards. ‘There are no 
such things as private citizens.’ The serio-comic ‘Sage of 
Archey Road’ knew his newspaper from title to ‘ signature,’ 
and his impeachment in the main holds good to-day, 
especially where our less scrupulous papers add a new horror 
to death, But even impeachments ca]. for fairness, and there 


is a morbid quadruped of no importnce or reputation which 
is entitled to common justice at the least. 

The hyena has many unattractive attributes. He shambles 
in his gait; he is rank and smells to heaven, and his equip- 
ment of tooth and claw makes his name a byword for 
obstinacy, misplaced efficiency, and sheer persistence. He is 
the real Common Enemy Number One, because he makes 
night hideous, and his work goes round the clock. In the 
main his prey is carrion, particularly carrion in a condition 
answering to Kipling’s crisp description of ‘ fish that has gone 
bad twice.’ When denied this delicacy he prefers, instead of 
facing men and horsewhips, to prey upon women, children, 
and domestic servants. He specialises in calamities and 
cemeteries after dark, and plays the part of what used to be 
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called the ‘ resurrection man ’—but with this difference, that 
he does his own ditty work. Also, to be sure, he does it 
for hunger, not for hire. After harassing the common ear 
with his serenades, he leaves the relics of his paw-work a 
desecration in the light of dawn, so that everybody is made 
to know what has happened in the least agreeable way. 


Yet there are distinctions to be drawn, in morticulture as 
in everything else. Even a hyena, one imagines, would draw 
the line at torturing the widow and the fatherless in moments 
of grief and dereliction. It is this sub-bestial behaviour on the 
part of certain publications which arouses indignation among 
right-thinking people, for they are made to realise day by day 
that this particular evil is the inevitable product of an elaborate 
and evil system. Let us merge this group into a composite 
photograph, as it were, since in their varying degrees and 
activities it will be found that they arrive at much the same 
end, irrespective of party label or class destination. Frankly, 
with some of them, politics matter as little as was the case 
with the Hoosier editor in the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ except at 
election times, and then their passion for independence too 
often leads them to turn upon their own party. As someone 
has said in the enlightened Western jargon of the day, ‘ Their 
patriotism is poppycock, their politics are punk.’ There is 
all the less reason for hesitation in lumping them together— 
that in regard to the principal ingredients in their composition 
(advertisements, ‘features,’ topical illustrations, and the 
paramount element of ‘ hot’ news), their staple industry, in 
and out of business hours, is watching and stalking each other 
for the purpose of plagiarism and second-hand effects, ‘ as if 
their whole vocation were endless imitation.’ Thus, if one of 
them starts a new order of ‘stunt,’ it is pounced upon and 
adopted by the rest, and no questions asked, That is why we 
see the same criminal or scandalous item decorated with the 
same ‘ agency ’ snap-shots and ‘ thriller’ headlines in the same 
column of the corresponding page in rival papers of equal 
date. Somehow, one had thought enterprise was centrifugal 
in its action, but here the process of competition is so artificial 


and so unconcealed that it brings these internecine enemies 
by convergence to a mean and paltry assimilation. 

Though the currency has risen since the middle ’nineties, 
when these ‘ popular’ papers were a novelty, and they now 
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fetch a penny retail instead of half that figure, the taint of the 
* bawbee ’ clings to them still. Perhaps that is why some of 
them take turns so often in canvassing the suburbs with 
wholesale offers of a period of distribution free. There are 
people, in fact, who cannot help referring to them still as ‘ the 
ha’penny Press,’ and the label is not to be shaken off in a 
hurry. They remind one of the jibe that a witty playwright 
put years ago into a forgotten comedy, The Duke of 
Killiecrankie. ‘The quiet talk of two sensible women on the 
terrace of a Highland castle is disturbed by the furtive antics 
of a stranger with a note-book, and the guest asks her hostess 
if he is a retainer on the estate. ‘Oh dear no,’ says the 
Duchess, ‘ I fancy he’ll be from one of those cheap halfpenny 
papers in London.’ ‘Pardon me,’ breaks in the stranger, 
with huffy dignity and a Chaplinesque whisk of his bowler 
hat, ‘ we may be a ha’penny, but we’re certainly not cheap.’ 
True, the price per copy has doubled, as already noted, but 
here the improvement ceases, and the note-book gentleman’s 
boomerang admission still holds true. In some cases the 
antithesis might be continued, for as the number of pages 
grows the quality dwindles, so far as the contents go. The 
lower they sink in the scale of taste, however, the more the 
circulation rises, and in this, if not cause and effect, there are 
mutual reactions, for both symptoms are results of the same 
intensive campaigning in one direction ot another. In brief, 
the more these productions differ in their pretensions and 
relations, the more they are the same thing in the taint they 
leave upon the palate. They specialise in the unseemly, and 
their motto is ‘ No misgivings, by request.’ 

Vanity never was a monopoly of merit, and the self- 
consciousness of the periodicals in question is notorious. 
They advertise their circulation and importance even in hostile 
organs, and pay space-rates for the accommodation. If, as we 
are assured on editorial authority, news value consists in the 
* unusual,’ how is it that these products of the ‘ bantam’ 
Press are so monotonously alike, and so deplorably unvaried 
from day to day? Like proprietary medicines, they make no 
secret of their recipe. They turn out every morning, in more 
than one edition, a broad-sheet of twenty pages or more, 
which in many cases is only bought for the caricature, the list 
of public amusements, the racing news, or the insurance 
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policy. The rest in its make-up looks like a higgledy-piggledy 
compound of a typefounder’s sample-book and the ravings of 
a cross-word ‘fan’ escaped from an asylum. In this queer 
mixture congealed into print, one may descry the most 
incongruous elements thrown together anyhow, teminding 
one of ‘ Handbook’ Ford’s recipe for a Spanish salad, except 
for his stipulation that there must be careful selection and 
clean hands. Through a maze of scattered and congested 
‘display’ advertisements one marks the traces of police 
gazettes, a tipster’s ‘flimsies’ for the turfy crowd, the 
squabbles of a debating club about the arcana of sex, a 
sprinkle of film and other puffs, a column of social chatter 
that is rancid with garrulity and gush, a crude display of 
nudist nymphs sprawling in all directions, a slang dictionary 
dismembered and stripped of explanations, an inarticulate 
hubbub about the backwash of Parliament, Bohemia, and 
so-called ‘ society,’ with sometimes a gratis insurance policy 
scheme that puts a premium upon disaster, and an elaborate 
travesty of the prophetic cackle of Zadkiel and Old Moore 
that is a libel even on astrology. This indigestible mixture is 
atabesqued into a jagged pattern of angles and ‘ boxes’ and 
‘ turn-overs,’ like a migraine of ink and paper, or a midnight 
cabaret without the consecutiveness or the attempt at mirth. 
Every other page is devoted to the glorification of trivialities, 
in the spirit of the Crystal Palace idyll of years ago: 


A cherry-stone, an orange-pip, the stump of a cigar, 
When hallowed by a royal lip, how beautiful they are ! 


As for the turn-out, considering how the hapless reader has 
to track an argument or a news ‘story’ up and down the 
defiles of column and page, the wonder grows how much 
further this gallimaufry of overprinted smears and letterpress 
can go. 

it is not easy to form a level estimate of the kind of reader 
to whom this welter of garbage appeals, or to determine how 
far its character and presentment are dictated by the advertising 
agent and his client. But there is no difficulty in perceiving 
the ideal objective at the back of the paper’s mind, or the class 
of person it delights to thrust upon the public gaze. Let us 
take the crime page, for instance—that Blue Beard’s cupboard 
without the reticence. The chief qualification for its attention 
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is to be found dead or found out, in detailed circumstances of 
discredit. With the feminine sex, unfortunately, the case is 
even worse. The high road to celebrity for any woman 
hereabouts is to be divorced several times over, ot left stripped 
and murdered in a smother of anatomy and gore near the 
public highway, or else deserted by a faithless swain or patron 
of fabulous wealth in a trunk or a riot of extravagance. 
Indeed, it would be hard to exaggerate this remorseless 
pursuit of the indelicate, where the ‘ man in the street ’ is used 
as a fetish and a byword, and then the slander is used as a 
pretext for making him worse by inculcation. There may be 
in this outlay of ink some smack of that flattery of the reader 
which a shrewd advocate serves up to the average jury; but 
its shallowness certainly disparages its victims’ intellect and 
taste. The late Lord Acton spoke of untidy historians who 
‘take their meals in the kitchen,’ but here the metaphor 
would appear to fail by a shade of understatement. In fact, 
this menial atmosphere in contrast with such lofty pretensions, 
and the use of a superb equipment of machinery to print such 
garbage, reminds one of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece in anti- 
climax where after death and dissection the brain of that 
prince of cynics and apostates, Talleyrand, found an inglorious 
outlet down the runnels of a Paris sewer. 

Obviously the ‘ man in the street’ has his remedy, for he 
can turn to better fare elsewhere, or occupy himself with the 
cross-word puzzle for the day. On the other hand, the 
journalist who is trained and employed in an office of this 
description has no option save unemployment and the 
professional dole. He is a galley-slave with a vengeance, and 
his outlook on life betrays him. Staffs are hand-picked and 
tested for their unabashed ardour at the game, and are 
promoted for their proficiency in the disregard of self-respect 
and syntax. ‘Thus these purlieus of Fleet Street have acquired 
possession of a class of ‘ sleuth” unwearied in the pursuit and 
manipulation of the sordid, and the investigator is only 
excelled by the highly paid desk expert who dresses the 
harvest into shape. That is why Pressmen of experience with 
any concern for their profession and its traditions are so 
anxious about the gradual disappearance of the old school of 
reporter—accurate, versatile, discreet-—who used to be the 
pride and backbone of his calling. The only conclusion is 
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that he is utterly out of place on a class of paper which is no 
longer an organ so much as a sub-editor’s harmonium. Time 
was when Fleet Street was gaily credited with a file of police to 
escort the procession of break-away men from one office to 
another, but nowadays the interchange of units from group 
to group is simply infusorial. Even here the desert of demerit 
finds a few oases in the work of men who were shaped and 
matured years ago among better surroundings, as, for instance, 
the descriptive writing of an acute observer and humanist like 
Mr. H. V. Morton, or the amusing fldnerie of Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer. But what are these and their like among so many ? 
Too often the mentality of their associates appears to contract 
as the paper’s circulation grows, and one cannot help thinking 
that if Lady Blessington and Martin Tupper were alive to-day 
they would be millionaires and front-page oracles, with their 
pens in continual demand. The latest speciality common to 
this region is a column or two of egotistic paragraphs from 
ephemeral and callow witlings where the trickle of vapidity 
reminds one of Mark Twain’s terse description—‘ a ceaseless 
wish-wash of prepared platitude and canned twaddle.’ And 
speed in production is but poor excuse for the feverish 
atmosphere in Mr. A. P. Herbert’s diatribe on ‘ newspapers 
run by men who haven’t time to think.’ 

A certain philosophic divine concluded a debate in London 
the other day by declaring every country had the Press it 
deserved. This is the kind of superficial fallacy that saves 
thinking but clouds the issue. To begin with, it expressed a 
fatalism wholly at war with the preacher’s own vocation. 
If it were carried to its logical conclusion, there might be no 
newspapers at all (which he might think a bearable state of 
things), and no preachers (which he would probably deplore). 
We can no more accept the existence of these ‘ larger lunacies’ 
in the newspaper world as having been ordained by Providence 
than we can blame it for our freaks of weather or the deserts 
and dust-storms that follow on deforestation. The tame 
acceptance of such bilge in print would condemn the rising 
generation to newspaper fare that is in every way unworthy 
of the period, but acquires a sale in excess of its deserving, 
largely by an air of slickness and compression. Unhappily, any 
virtue of brevity it ever had is cancelled to-day because it is 
bulked out with blatant headlines, repetitions, exaggerations, 
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irrelevances and innuendoes. Circulation is forced into 
monster figures by having football ‘ pool’ coupons and free 
insurance policies tied around the paper’s neck. Its preten- 
sions to express the ideas of the popular majority are based 
on a systematic choice of the shallow and the commonplace, 
pranked out in artificial jargon, exotic slang, and overweening 
emphasis. That is why we all had reason to rejoice when a 
certain dynastic crisis loomed above us, and there was every 
danger of a tidal wave of Western scandal and innuendo 
breaking over the kingdom. The initiative was fortunately 
taken over by a group of provincial papers, and the task of 
stating the facts firmly and temperately was rescued—thank 
goodness—from the rat-pit of catchpenny scandal, distortion 
and misintérpretation. This steadying example was endorsed 
next day by the best papers here in London, and the farther 
the discussion spread throughout the Empire, the better 
reason we had for rejoicing that the right course had been 
taken just in time. 

The owner of a successful paper may be so absorbed in 
his own special interests and problems that he is content, 


according to his kind, to abide by the principle laid down in 
Hudibras, where 


Great Commanders only own 
What’s prosperous by the Soldier done. 


But he can no longer ignore the deep resentment aroused by 
so many known instances where the pest of intrusion has been 
carried to intolerable lengths. To take only a few of those 
which have been ventilated in The Times is to show how 
variously the torture-irons may be applied, but always with 
the same profanation of the private household, and the same 
immunity for the case-hardened delinquents. Royal guests 
have been harried and departed in disgust. Now and then a 
misleading pretence has been advanced that the sufferers have 
connived or assisted at the exposure of their own views and 
feelings, and this is simply adding insult to injury. In other 
cases, where no such fraud was possible, the public has been 
roundly informed that the kinsfolk of the dead have been put 
to the question, and have replied with dignity and self- 
restraint that there was nothing to be said. The publication 
of such a mild rebuff, whether said in sarcasm or not, would 
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seem to be outside the scope of any self-respecting paper, but 
we have to allow for the lengths to which highly competitive 
journalism has to cater for its market. Nor must we forget 
the anxiety of the news-manager to satisfy his proprietor that 
everything has been done to ‘cover the occasion’—and a 
great deal more, one ventures to think, than humanity would 
countenance at a time of private sorrow. 

One of the cases which has gone round the lobbies at 
Westminster is that of a member who was pestered by 
telephone late one night for particulars concetning a purely 
private trouble. By way of revenge for his refusal to comply, 
his chauffeur and garage-keeper were tracked down in the early 
hours of the morning and assured that they had full authority 
to speak out. The information thus obtained had no interest 
whatever for reasonable people, and the feeling left behind 
was that the motive at work was retaliation for the snub 
administered by a man whose indignation was more than 
warranted. As if to show how slow any public protest is to 
secute improvement, a later case has come to light of a still 
more hurtful kind. A correspondent in The Times who 
sent in his signature tells how his wife’s facial injuries from 
a motor accident were morbidly described in print, and no 
murmur of complaint was raised. But one emissary from the 
intrusion group badgered a servant for a photograph in her 
employer’s absence, and then, having failed in this attempt, 
printed a bogus interview attributing to the patient statements 
that were ‘ not only untrue but utterly abhorrent.’ In such 
cases, as a tule, the remedy at law—which clearly exists, 
according to counsel—remains unsought because it would 
involve increased publicity where feelings have been already 
outraged almost past bearing. But why not make it possible 
for the evidence to be heard with 2 minimum attendance in 
court, and, as in divorce cases, direct the Press to leave 
details alone and print the verdict ? Why should the scarred 
limb or dimple of some film celebrity move a jury to excessive 
damages—where publication is, to say the least, far from 
being resented, and may actually assist the ‘ star’ in her orbit 
of fame? And why should people who shun notoriety be 
coerced into the limelight, and made to shrink in double 
distress, at the order of some news organiser in ambush, and 
all for the sake of a front-page sensation ? Could there be a 
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gtimmer or more ironic comment on Matthew Arnold’s 
lines ?— 

Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


The absence of any effectual defence for this social 
misdemeanout may surely be taken as tantamount to admission 
of guilt, especially when we consider how such gentry delight 
in explicit statement concerning nearly everything else. 
Every other day they rally to their own defence, and exhaust 
superlatives in airing their impeccability. Every reproach is 
an affront, every aspersion an ‘attack.’ They fall back upon a 
familiar term like ‘ the freedom of the Press,’ which in their 
mouths amounts to smug and arrant hypocrisy. They make 
things worse by citing the honoured name-of Milton, but 
forget how he states his plea for ‘ the Libetty of Unlicensed 
Printing.’ He begins with the profound admission that ‘ it is 
of greatest concernment in the church and commonwealth to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves’; and 
indeed, when that breaker of shackles was called upon to play 
the censor, he did not err on the side of lenience by any 
means. Faced with a position like this of to-day, he would 
have held, as the late Sir J. M. Barrie said of literary reckless- 
ness, that ‘ complete liberty is never within the competence 
of any subject of the realm.’ If this holds true of books and 
pamphlets, with their limited reach, what shall we say of 
broad-sheets that boast of their circulation by the million ? 
A great part of their existence appears to be spent in dodging 
Statute Law and defying the ordinary rules of decency. It 
is a monstrous fallacy to suppose that every person who pays 
a penny for the ‘Daily Squeegee’ is entitled to have the 
intimate grief and distress of well-known people dragged out 
and displayed in extra large type as a relish for his breakfast. 

Let us give the ordinary citizen a fairer character-reading 
than to believe for a moment that he desires such hideous 
delectation, especially when he knows it has been gained by 
cold-blooded cajolery or telephonic impudence, in violation 
of the feelings and wishes of the victims. Common decency 
bids us subscribe to the axiom of Voltaire when he said, with 
that rapier pen of his, that the ‘honour’ of having one’s 
ptivate affairs penetrated and exposed was usually reserved 
for royalty—a state of things which has been more than 
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exemplified by various happenings of late. There is a point, 
in fact, where competitive publicity becomes secret persecu- 
tion, and it may be that the men of law are only waiting for 
our legislators to decide the line of demarcation in an equitable 
manner. It is said there are newspaper authorities who 
uphold this inquisitorial system with the glib excuse that it is 
good for people not to be ‘ squeamish’; but this does not 
restrain their Olympian wrath, it seems, when their own names 
are given in connexion with some public function without the 
precaution of consulting their wishes. Such a term as 
‘ squeamishness ’ is transparent cant, and ‘ freedom’ a sheer 
misnomer when they are used in order to cover the hunt for 
cheap and impertinent ‘copy’ at the expense of people of 
susceptibility and refinement. 

It remains a further irony of the situation that while 
people in private life and persons of reputation find them- 
selves pilloried like this in seasons of distress, the wrongdoers 
remain unidentified under the mask of their respective papers. 
If some form of legal machinery is obtainable for requital and 
a remedy, it will be but common justice, of course, to make 
allowance for subordinates working under duress. The true 
delinquent is the news organiser or whipper-in who forces 
them down to a task that they seem to loathe, and must 
certainly despise. In any case, the framers of a suitable Bill 
ought not to be satisfied with the present convention which 
contents itself with a mere figurehead, and makes a blameless 
foreman printer the scapegoat for offences of which he is 
probably unaware till the law has been invoked. Why should 
professional traffickers in private grief enjoy concealment and 
impunity when colleagues engaged in straightforward con- 
troversy are thrust into the light? Surely these casuists 
behind the editorial ‘We’ and the proprietorial ‘I am’ 
cannot have it both ways. As Lady Bothwell exclaims in Sir 
Walter’s story of the Canongate, ‘Good God, of what can 
men’s hearts be made, who can thus dally with the agony of 
others ?” 

To frame the equation in terms of business policy and 
common-sense, there must be something suicidal about folly 
of this kind—to give it no worse a designation—when it can 
be proved by case after case that influential individuals are 
turned into indignant opponents. They perceive at once how 
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serviceable and reputable books of reference are systematically 
raked through by night and subjected to a serutin de liste. In 
this way members of either House of Parliament, or people in 
the social ‘annuals’ of reference, are subjected on the slightest 
excuse to this kind of pettifogging torture by callous practi- 
tioners who make no difference between honourable distinction 
and common notoriety. One or two Dominions, vexed by 
party faction and recrimination, have retaliated by decreeing 
that political articles must not be printed without the writers’ 
names, possibly as a roundabout revenge for the practices in 
question. This ‘ kind of wild justice ’—to use Bacon’s term— 
appears stupid and ineffectual until we realise how persecution 
of an individual in print can be rendered ten times acuter when 
there are political and factional grudges to be fed as well. 
But it is rampant and brazen iniquity for any section of the 
Press to alienate the opinion of Parliament by badgeting its 
members in their private capacity, and then falling back on 
the ‘ collective security’ of a trade union highly magnified. 

One eminent apologist for the delinquents is reported in 
a public speech to have said there was real danger of our losing 
the benefits of a free Press, not from the deliberate tyranny of 
an autocratic Government, but through the ill-considered 
interference of ‘ well-meaning meddlers.’ Right intention 
counts for something in these contentious times, but in this 
matter one doubts if the compliment can be returned. In any 
case, there seems to be a confusion of the issue here, if not a 
contradiction in terms. The Press has been warned by its own 
accredited representatives at Westminster that it has largely 
lost favour there because of certain papers that glory in their 
unrestraint, but, when challenged in courts where the 
can be legally defined, soon exchange their habitual bluster 
for a cringing and abject apology. The law has marked 
limitations, but it can also give us lessons in correction, and 
one doubts if the loosest rhetoric at the Bar would apply the 
word ‘ meddling ’ as it has been misused here. Who, after all, 
is the meddler—the man who seeks to restore the status of the 
Press, so gravely and admittedly impaited, or the salaried 
emissary who knocks at the door of bereavement at midnight, 
and, failing an answer, manipulates the nearest telephone to 
extract expressions of pity or impatience which he can take 
back to show he has carried out instructions P 
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Another aspect of this invasion evil remains to be con- 
sidered. If London is a stronghold of such undesired 
publicity run riot, it is not to be expected that the provinces 
can remain exempt. The force of competition which is 
pleaded so glibly as a doctrine of necessity in the case is the 
very means of spreading that evil in all directions. Modern 
conditions and inventions have shortened the distance 
between the metropolis and the chief provincial centres to a 
minimum, so that, in a sense, Aberdeen is nearer Charing 
Cross to-day than Willesden was a few years ago, simply by 
the operation of radio and the private wire. Mutual invasion 
of territory and the pooling or ‘syndication’ of interests 
among London and provincial papers have carried this virus 
of misguided enterprise faster and further than ever, and the 
frequent exchange of staffmen has spread the infection to 


quarters where it would have been routed with scorn a few 
years ago. Decent-minded editors who retain something of 
old-world self-respect have stood out solidly against it. Theirs 
is the attitude of Squire Hardcastle in the play when he said 
these might be the modern ways, but he never saw anything 
so like old-fashioned impudence. Alas! ripe criticism of that 
sort is always in opposition, but has been crowded, you may 
say, into the back benches below the gangway. Provincial 
organs which have long enjoyed a reputation for decency and 
decorum have been succumbing one by one to this barefaced 
craze for the ‘ personal,’ and even areas which can defy 
‘ dumped ’ editions from London have given way on occasion 
to underhand methods of catering for news. Fortunately, 
there survives in many of the provinces a salutary and 
vigorous public opinion to which London has long been a 
stranger, and we cannot imagine the Scotsman or the Yorkshire 
Post or the Manchester Guardian sending out these midnight 
raids across the private threshold, any more than we can the 
two great London organs that remain to us out of the 
newspaper wreckage of the past few years. 

The craze for lucrative publicity at the cost of other 
people’s feelings does not. extend to the ventilation of 
professional measures adopted for the promotion of reform, 
and so far the resolutions and remarks put forward by the 
organisations most concerned have come remarkably short of 
rightful expectation. Can the offenders and their indulgent 
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associates be surprised that indignation is still rife and ready 
to take a more definite form if and when further occasion 
atise ? . The best professional discussion to date upon the 
subject took place months ago at the annual conference of 
the Empire Press Union, and the resolution passed for taking 
steps to restore the status of the Press was not only justified 
by prevalent conditions, but carried with one dissentient. 
The only attempt at defence put the blame on the pressure of 
competition and the efficiency of the telephone—a plea which 
in its futility reminds one of Kipling’s story of the burglar 
discovered in the safe who explained that he must have 
walked there in his sleep! At any rate, the discussion embodied 
the definite opinion and experience of editors, proprietors, 
and journalists of standing and experience in this country, 
India, and all the Dominions. Surely it called for a similar 


expression of approval from the only English organisation 
which is in a position to steer Press activities in the direction 
of the reform desired. Otherwise, as it very well knows, we 
may have to face developments which cannot redound to the 
reputation of the Press as the chief forum of public opinion 
outside of Parliament. . 

A word is due as to the injurious degree to which these 
malpractices are reacting on public opinion in India and the 
Empire at large. The considerations which have been 
expressed in this protest are a round-up of considered judg- 
ments formed by responsible and experienced journalists, 
many of whom have long been engaged in rendering a fair 
and—wherever possible—a favourable interpretation of 
‘Home Affairs’ for the benefit and information of readers 
ovetseas. These conscientious writers can produce plenty of 
evidence to show how any decadence in these ‘ popular’ 
forms and phases of journalism over here is being copied and 


exploited at a distance to the detriment of the British name. 
As for the effect abroad, this affords the offenders opportunity 
to print foreign commentary without shame, and ‘ head it up ’ 
as proof of Continental Anglophobia! ‘The fact remains that 
Parliament, an important majority of the thinking public, and 
the Press at its best are at one in condemning this pestilence 
of anti-ptivacy as indefensible on any grounds of public 
service, inhuman by all the standards of decent feeling, and 
profoundly un-English, to say the least. No Pressman worth 
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his salt desires to see a Parliamentary committee take the 
matter up in the shape of authorised inquiry, or to find that 
the higher dignitaries of the law are being consulted as to the 
formulation of a remedy. On the other hand, no reasonable 
citizen can deny a fair compensation claim for private injury 
inflicted on health and peace of mind by such nefarious 
methods. Law has been characterised as 2 game where hearts 
are rarely trumps, but nowadays it reveals more and more of a 
disposition and desire to safeguard the rights of the law- 
abiding individual. Accordingly, if this principle of compen- 
sation canbe fixed there may be consequences for which an 
unworthy minority of our newspapers have only themselves 
to blame. 
eixsque: basgeh baer tap 

Since the above was written there comes to hand a 
competent and reasoned verdict on this subject of Press 
intrusion which it would be presumptuous to call an endorse- 
ment, but which expresses, at any rate, the best feelings of 
the Press with an impartiality, an authority, and a moderation 
not to be gainsaid. It is a pity, however, that half a guinea is 
charged for this new Report on the British Press issued by the 


Political and Economic Planning movement, because it ought 
to be in every thinker’s hands. In a careful and admirable 
survey of current newspaper practice and symptoms in this 
country, it turns a keen light upon the intrusion evil, and 
there is significance in the fact that, so fat as one can find, The 
Times alone had the courage to print this passage as it stands : 


Perhaps the most acute cause of trouble is the intrusion into 
private lives and personal affairs which has led to considerable 
public indignation against sections of the Press. This intrusion 
arises largely out of attempts to fill columns not with news con- 
nected with public affairs, but with private matters which are of no 
public interest, however interesting they may be to the curiosity 
of members of the public who find in them a substitute for, or 
addition to, personal gossip. It is quite possible that such methods, 
if continued, may lead Parliament, which has already shown signs 
of indignation on the matter, to deal with them by legislation which 
might be very injurious to the freedom of the Press. 


The Report suggests a professional tribunal to investigate 
the more glaring instances, and by a series of case decisions to 
establish a working code of sanctions and redress, let us 
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hope, in respect of legitimate and illegitimate procedure. 
It is possible that this ingenious compromise may divert 
attention from the main issue; and in any event, we may 
fairly conclude that the difficulties and antagonisms thus 
gtouped inside one room would be insuperable. To begin 
with, it could never demand the presence of the principals 


concerned, or even of executants who are as scant of leisure 
as they are of scruple. Then again, a tribunal of this kind, 
if it ever reached shape, would have to work on such a level 
of moral courage as to constitute it a council of perfection, 
conceivably of persecution, and possibly of unemployment. 
In the meantime, the Report is a valuable contribution 
to the alleviation of a dangerous state of things, and the 
solution of a vicious problem of which the very compositors 
and printers are ashamed. Finally, every journalist of 
experience and principle must look upon it as a charter of 
sanity and liberty well worth practical attention and, if 
possible, enforcement for the honour and the rescue of a great 
profession. 
J. P. Corxms. 
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ULSTER’S PLACE WITHIN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


By Tue Ricur Hon. Sir HuGcH O’Ner1, M.P. 


THE recent conversations between Ministers from Southern 
Ireland and members of the United Kingdom Government 
have revived public controversy with regard to the position 
of Ulster, and it is common knowledge that at the outset of 
the discussions Mr. de Valera raised the question of the 
‘ partition’ of Ireland. To such a suggestion the British 
Ministers could give but one answer—that it was not within 
their competence to discuss it; and no British Government, 
of whatever political complexion, could have acted otherwise. 
The self-governing province of Northern Ireland is already a 
constitutional fact, and no alteration in its status can ever 
be made without the consent of its Parliament. This is the 
doctrine by which the various self-governing units in the 
British Empire have been established, and any action by the 
British Parliament in contravention of it would lead to the 
break-up of the British Commonwealth of Nations. This is a 
fundamental fact—obvious, patent, self-evident; and there 
is no way through it, round it, over it, or under it. Even Mr. 
de Valera must have known that on this issue he was 
hammering against an impregnable wall of iron. 

Over a quarter of a century has passed since the pre-war 
parliamentary struggles over the Irish question. Those who 
can remember them have largely forgotten the details, and 4 
younger generation has since grown up to whom these events 
are merely hearsay. It seems, therefore, an appropriate time 
to examine once again the events which led to the exclusion 
of Ulster from the Constitution of the rest of Ireland, or, in 
other words, to the partition of Ireland. 

Partition, as it exists to-day, is based on a number of 
agreements and Acts of Parliament passed by the legislative 
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assemblies of the three Governments concerned—the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, the Government of the Irish 
Free State, and the Government of Northern Ireland. It 
was not imposed by violence or by any unilateral action, 
but was the subject of an agreed constitutional settlement. 
The question of separate constitutional treatment for the 
Unionist b/c in the North of Ireland first became a live issue 
during the passage of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, which 
eventually became law in 1914 as the Government of Ireland 
Act of that year. In the days immediately preceding the Great 
War the principle of partition had already been conceded, 
and efforts were being made to define the area and conditions 
of exclusion. Various suggestions had been made, such as 
exclusion by. county option and exclusion of the six counties 
for a limited period, but the Ulster leaders could accept none 
of these devices. They were adamant in upholding the broad 
principle that the area to be excluded must comprise the whole 
of the solid loyalist population (which meant the six counties) 
and that it must be without any time limit. In a final effort 
to define the area to be excluded, a conference was summoned 
to meet at Buckingham Palace in the summer of 1914 under 
the presidency of King George V. It consisted of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, representing the Govern- 
ment; Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne, representing 
the Opposition ; Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, representing 
the Irish Nationalists ; and Sir Edward Carson and Captain 
Craig, representing Ulster. The King received the delegates 
and opened the proceedings, after which the Speaker (Mr. 
Lowther) took the chair. The issue at this conference was 
narrowed down to the two counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
Were they to form part of the excluded area or not? After 
several days of discussion it was found impossible to reach 
agreement, and the Buckingham Palace Conference broke up. 
At this point a brief reference must be made to the position 
of the two counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. They contain 
a small majority of Nationalists or anti-partitionists, but they 
adjoin and are contiguous to the other four counties where 
the Protestant Unionists largely predominate. The Unionists 
in these two border counties are passionate in the strength of 
their convictions, probably because they have always lived so 
close. up against their opponents. In these cigcumstances 
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they would never have consented to be governed by a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and to have forced them into it could only 
have led to. bloodshed and civil war. Nor would their 
co-religionists in the other counties have ever agreed to 
exclusion without them, not only for reasons of sentiment, 
but also because the excluded area would then have been too 
small for a separate constitutional unit. Even with the six 
counties it is small enough. 

It has so often been said or implied by Southern Irish 
politicians that there is a large anti-partitionist majority in 
Tyrone and Fermanagh that a few figures must now be given. 
Charges have been made that the constituencies for the local 
Parliament have been ‘jerrymandered’ in favour of the 
Unionists ; and the fairest figures to give, therefore, are those 
which have reference to the two counties as a whole. These 
are available from the various elections for the United King- 
dom Parliament which have taken place since 1920, as the two 
counties jointly form one double-member constituency for the 
House of Commons at Westminster. Ignoring the election of 
1924, when two Unionists were returned owing to Nationalist 
abstention, all the other contested general elections have 
been a straight fight between Unionists and Nationalists, and 
the results have been as follows : 


In 1922, out of a total poll of 83,876, the Nationalist 
majority was 6596. 

In 1923, out of a total poll of 81,736, the Nationalist 
majority was 6270, 

In 1931, out of a total poll of 95,751, the Nationalist 
majority was 5549. 

In 1935, out of a total poll of 97,516, the Nationalist 
majority was 4266. 

The situation in these two counties was, as already 
mentioned, the cause of the breakdown of the Buckingham 
Palace Conference ; and with the declaration of war all further 
efforts towards a compromise were abandoned. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill became an Act of Parliament in September 
1914, and at the same time another Act was passed suspending 
its operation for twelve months or the duration of the war. 

Between 1914 and 1918, while the war proceeded, several 
further efforts at a settlement were made, including the Irish 
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Convention of 1917. But they all failed. During the war 
years a new power was making itself felt in Southern Irtland— 
Sinn Fein—and the influence and prestige of the parliamentary 
Nationalist Party became less and less effective. The rebellion 
of 1916 was the symptom of the change, and the demands of 
the new party became ever more and more extreme, with the 
result that at the General Election in December 1918 the 
Southern Irish people voted overwhelmingly for Sinn Fein, 
and only a handful of the old Nationalist Party remained at 
Westminster. It was in these circumstances that a further 
Home Rule Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
to take the place of the Act of 1914, which was still in abey- 
ance. It reached the Statute-book in 1920, and it finally 
legalised partition by creating two separate subordinate Par- 
liaments in Northern and Southern Ireland respectively. 
The area controlled by the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
was that comprised by the six counties of Antrim, Down, 
Londonderry, Armagh, Tyrone and Fermanagh, including, 
of course, the county borough of Belfast. 

The Government of Ireland Act of 1920 was, however, 
never accepted as a settlement by the majority in Southern 
Ireland, who were then carrying on a bitter campaign of 
violence and assassination against the forces of the British 
Government. This state of affairs eventually led up to the 
Anglo-Itish Treaty of 1921, which was signed by members 
of the British Government on the one side and the accredited 
representatives of Southern Ireland on the other. In this 
Treaty partition was recognised and provided for, and the 
atticles of the Treaty which dealt with it are of sufficient 


importance to merit quotation in full. They were as follows : 


11. Until the expiration of one month from the passing of the 
Act of Parliament for the ratification of this instrument, the powers 
of the Parliament and the Government of the Irish Free State shall 
not be exercisable as respects Northern Ireland, and the provisions 
of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, shall, so far as they relate 
to Northern Ireland, remain of full force and effect, and no election 
shall be held for the return of members to serve in the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State for constituencies in Northern Ireland unless 
a resolution is passed by both Houses of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland in favour of the holding of such elections before the end 
of the said month. 

Vor. CXXITI—No. 735 7 
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12. If, before the expiration of the said month, an address is 
presented to His Majesty by both Houses of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland to that effect, the powers of the Parliament and 
Government of the Irish Free State shall no longer extend to 
Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920 (including those relating to the Council of Ireland), shall, 
so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full force 
and effect, and this instrument shall have effect subject to the 
necessary modifications. 

Provided that if such an address is so presented, a Commission 
consisting of three persons, one to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland, and one who shall be Chairman to be 
appointed by the British Government, shall determine in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with 
economic and geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this instrument the 
boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be determined 


by such Commission. 


The Treaty, therefore, recognised the principle of partition 
and set up machinery for defining the excluded area. In 
accordance with its provisions, which became operative on 
December 5, 1922, an Address was presented to His Majesty 
on December 7 in that year by both Houses of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland praying that ‘the powers of the Parlia- 
ment and Government of the Irish Free State shall no longer 
extend to Northern Ireland,’ to which His Majesty replied : 
‘I have caused my Ministers and the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment to be so informed.’ Partition was thus legalised and 
complete, the only outstanding point being the Boundary 
Commission constituted by the Treaty. It must be remem- 
bered that Northern Ireland was not a patty to the Treaty, 
and the provisions in the Treaty affecting it were inserted 
without the knowledge or consent of its Government. It 
was no surprise, therefore, to find that the Government of 
Northern Ireland declined to appoint a member to serve on 
the Boundary Commission. The matter was then referred 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who reported 
to the effect that the Commission could not be legally 
constituted. without the Ulster representative. A further 
Agreement was therefore concluded between the British and 
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Free State Governments, which was given statutory effect by 
the Irish Free State (Confirmation of Agreement) Act of 1924. 
This Act gave to the British Government the right of appoint- 
ing a third member of the Boundary Commission. ‘They 
took immediate action under these powers and appointed a 
Commissioner on behalf of Northern Ireland. The Boundary 
Commission, thus legally constituted, began its deliberations, 
which occupied about a year, during which time it heard a 
large amount of evidence and visited the various border 
districts. Towards the end of 1925 it became known that the 
Commission was about to issue its Report, and it was also 
common knowledge that the Report would be unanimous 
and would merely recommend slight modifications of the 
existing boundary and the transference of small populations 
contiguous to the border. The Irish Free State had expected 
something much more drastic than this, and, in response to 
popular clamour, their Commissioner immediately resigned, 
with the result that the Report was never actually issued. A 
further conference was then held between the three Govern- 
ments represented on the Commission and a further Irish 
Agreement was concluded on December 3, 1925. This 
Agreement is of great importance as showing the free 
acceptance of partition by the Irish Free State Government. 
By its provisions the three Governments, ‘ being united in 
amity ’ and ‘ resolved mutually to aid one another in a spirit 
of neighbourly comradeship,’ reached the settlement set out 
in Article 1 of the Agreement as follows : 

The powers conferred by the proviso to Article 12 of the 
Articles of Agreement of December 6th, 1921 [i.¢., the Irish Treaty] 
on the Commission therein mentioned are hereby revoked, and the 
extent of Northern Ireland for the purposes of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, and of the said Articles of Agreement shall be 
such as was fixed by Sub-Section 2 of Section 1 of that Act [7.¢., the 
six counties]. 

This Agreement was confirmed by Acts of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom (15 & 16 Geo. V. chap. 77) and the 
Parliament of the Irish Free State (Act No. 40 of 1925), and 
in the Parliament of Northern Ireland resolutions were 
adopted by both Houses approving of its terms.1 It is 
therefore clear, beyond any question of doubt, that partition 
1 Parl. Pro. H. of C., December 9, 1925 ; Senate, December 9,.1925. 
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was recognised by Southern Ireland, and that the present area 
of Northern Ireland was approved and sanctioned by Act of 
the Free State Parliament. And yet Mr. de Valera still appears 
to contend that partition has never received the consent of 
Southern Ireland, and that it can be modified or abolished by 
unilateral action on the part of the Government of the 
United Kingdom | 

The Northern Irish Constitution has worked satisfactorily 
for seventeen years. Some reference, however, must be made 
to complaints which have been put forward as to unfair 
treatment of the Roman Catholic or Nationalist minority who 
comprise about one-third of the population. These complaints 
are usually voiced in respect of three main heads—denial of fair 
representation through ‘ jerrymandeting ’ of constituencies, the 
‘Special Powers’ Act to deal with outbreaks of lawlessness, 
and adverse discrimination in employment. No case has 
ever yet been made out in respect of any of these charges. 

To deal first with ‘ jerrymandering,’ the minority have the 
full share in parliamentary representation to which their 
numbers entitle them. The first two general elections for the 
Northern House of Commons were conducted by means of 
‘ proportional representation’ as laid down in the Act of 
1920, and the whole object of this system is to provide 
adequate representation of minorities. During the course of 
the second Parliament this system of voting was abolished in 
favour of the British system of single-member constituencies, 
and the redistribution of seats which followed was so arranged 
as to give to the minority such a number of safe seats as to 
ensure to them as many members as they had under propor- 
tional representation. Could anything have been fairer than 
that? Complaints are made that the minority in County 
Antrim have no chance to return a member. This is true, 
but only because it was found impossible to carve out a 
constituency which would have sufficed. That compensation 
was given elsewhere is evidenced by the approximation to 
* proportional representation ’ results which has already been 
mentioned. It would be as impossible to provide that every 
Nationalist voter should be able to return a Nationalist 
member as it would be similarly to satisfy every Unionist 
voter. 

The ‘ Special Powets ’ Act was passed at a time of grave 
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disorder when the Republicans were carrying on a campaign 
of arson and assassination in order to try and overthrow the 
Ulster Government. It gave to the authorities drastic powers 
of search, arrest and detention without trial—powers which 
enabled them to crush the rebellion and restore law and 
otder, The Act admittedly gives powers which seriously 
endanger the liberty of the subject, and has not yet been 
repealed, but nobody who does not indulge in political crime 
is affected by it in the slightest degree. It is still necessary. 
The Republican ‘ army ’ is still in existence, and there are also 
lawless elements among the so-called Protestant underworld 
of Belfast. In the last few years several daring raids for arms 
have taken place, illegal drilling has been discovered, bombs 
have been used for political action. During the last few weeks 
@ recruiting office in Belfast was. shattered by an explosion 
and a monument to Irish Republicans was similarly wrecked. 
At the time of the King’s Coronation visit to Ulster, customs- 
houses on the border were set on fire and attempts were made 
to blow up bridges. The ‘ Special Powers’ Act is still very 
necessaty indeed. The only criticism which’ can perhaps 
justifiably be levelled against it is that it has been made part 
of the permanent law. During the first few years of its 
enactment it was passed for one year only and renewed 
annually in the ‘ Expiring Laws Continuance Act.’ In view 
of the drastic nature of this legislation, it might have been 
better to have retained it as a temporary measure only. The 
Government would have had no difficulty in securing its 
re-enactment by Parliament each year as long as it was 
necessaty, and a periodical discussion on it could have done 
no harm. 

The case as regards employment is largely founded on an 
unfortunate speech by a member of the Ulster Government 
in a moment of aberration. He could not have meant what 
he said, and it is as certain as anything can be that he does 
hot practise it. Large numbers of Roman Catholics are 
employed in most of the industries of Ulster, and they suffer 
no adverse discrimination in the labour exchanges and other 
employment agencies. At the time of the inception of the 
Ulster Government a Parliamentary Committee was set up in 
connexion with the formation of the Royal Ulster Con- 


stabulary. It reported in favour of minority recruitment to 
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the force on the basis of population—s.e., one-third. The 
minority are consequently well represented in the police. 
They have also their share in the Government service. The 
first Lord Chief Justice of Northern Ireland was a Roman 
Catholic, and the present permanent head of the Ministry of 
Education is one too. The treatment of Roman Catholics by 
the Government has not been without criticism from the 
other side. An organisation called the ‘ Protestant League’ 
has recently been formed to uphold the rights of Protestants 
as against Catholics in respect of employment and otherwise. 
They put up a candidate at the last election, but he was 
not successful. Complaints therefore do not all come from 
one side! The course of history has unfortunately divided 
the population of Ulster into a Protestant majority and a 
Roman Catholic minority. They have never fused, and 
probably never will fuse. The minority have consequently no 
hope of ever becoming the majority and being responsible 
for the government of the province. There is therefore a 
very special obligation on the part of the majority to ensure 
fair treatment to them in every respect. If ever they do not 
get it, the proper remedy is exposure in the provincial Parlia- 
ment, where the minority have strong representation. Debates 
are public, and exposure would soon scotch any unfair treat- 
ment if such there were. But, unfortunately, the minority 
are divided and have no leader. Only a few of them attend 
Parliament, the others mistakenly thinking they can best serve 
their supporters by abstention. It is to be hoped that some 
day this foolish attitude will be changed. 

Having shown how pattition came about and the area 
affected by it, two further aspects of the matter must now be 
dealt with. Is Ulster justified in her desire to remain in the 
United Kingdom and outside the Southern Irish Constitution ? 
Is there any prospect of ending partition and creating a united 
Ireland ? 

In reply to the first question, the Northern Unionist will 
give no uncertain answer. In his view, the attitude of Ulster 
in demanding separate treatment has been justified by events 
to an even greater degree than he could ever have thought 
possible. He never trusted the Southern Irish; he always 
said that the grant of self-government would only be used 
for making further demands till practically complete separa- 
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tion from Britain was achieved. But he could hardly have 
imagined that these things would have come so soon, or that 
the campaign for independence would have been so violent 
and so successful. If ‘I told you so’ was ever justified, it has 
been justified here. Ulster’s fight for exclusion from 1912 to 
1914 was against incorporation in what was, after all, to be 
merely a subordinate Constitution within the United King- 
dom, for Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill was nothing more 
than that. And yet, even so, her attitude was held to be 
justified by at least one-half of the British people. How much 
more, therefore, must it be justified now? The Home Rule 
Bill of 1912 did not interfere with the status and powers of 
the Crown; under its provisions the British Army would 
have remained in Ireland and the historic Irish regiments 
would have been left intact; there would have been no 
question of a separate flag; the ‘ Soldier’s Song’ would 
presumably have been illegal as a national anthem ; the oath 
of allegiance would have remained unaltered; there could 
have been no question of a separate coinage banishing the 
effigy of the King ; there would have been no customs barrier 
between Great Britain and Ireland; representation in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom was to be retained. And 
yet Ulster was prepared to fight to be excluded from this Bill, 
and half the British people supported her attitude. 

What is the present position? The whole conception of 
an Ireland within the United Kingdom has been ruthlessly 
swept aside. Every safeguatd has been abandoned. The 
Crown has been degraded, and all its effective powers within 
the Constitution have been abolished. The British Army has 
been withdrawn and the Southern Irish regiments disbanded. 
A new coinage has been established. The subject’s right of 
appeal to the Privy Council has been abolished. There is 
complete divorce from the Parliament of the United King- 
dom. There is a different flag, and every effort is being made 
to establish a different language. Almost the most absurd 
provision of all, two separate fiscal systems have been set up 
within the British Islands. Even the name of the country 
has been changed because it sounded too English. And 
Ulster is asked to unite with a Southern Ireland with such a 
Constitution and such ideals! The suggestion is so pre- 
posterous that it is almost comic. There is not the remotest 
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chance that Ulster will ever unite with Southern Ireland so 
long as anything like the present state of affairs exists. The 
commencement of the recent Irish talks came shortly before 
the Ulster General Election was due, and the Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland anticipated the dissolution of Parliament 
by about two months in order to obtain from the electorate 
a decision on the question of partition. The answer was 
emphatic and decisive, and showed that the Ulster people 
have not changed. The result was remarkable in that an 
overwhelming majority in favour of partition was given to 
the Government, although on purely local issues it had 
incurred a good deal of unpopularity. Independent Unionists 
contested several seats owing to dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s record, but in no case were they successful. 
The people believed that Ulster was in danger, and 
gave to official Unionist candidates larger majorities than 
ever; but on the partition issue it would have made no 
difference if every independent Unionist had got in. They 
would all have voted for a resolution upholding partition 
which would doubtless have been tabled in the Ulster House 
of Commons if such an event had happened. 

Can unity ever be achieved? Not in a thousand years, 
except by successful force, against the will of the majority of 
the people of Northern Ireland ; and their views will never 
alter unless there is a change of heart on the part of the 
Southern Irish people. Of that there is so far no sign. A 
considerable part of the Government of Ireland Act of 1920 
was devoted to providing for the possibility of Irish union 
at some time in the future, and if the settlement contemplated 
by it for the whole of Ireland had been accepted by the South 
as it was by the North, it is conceivable that some kind of 
co-operation or union might eventually have resulted. That 
Act, as already stated, would have left the whole of Ireland 
within the United Kingdom. It has been much derided, 
presumably because it did not satisfy the South, but it was a 
statesmanlike measure nevertheless and contained greater 
possibilities of eventual co-operation than any other scheme 
of Irish self-government. There were two provisions in 
it by which, at any rate, the semblance of unity could 
have been maintained. One was the Council of Ireland, a 
body which was to consist of a President nominated by the 
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Lord Lieutenant and forty other members drawn in equal 
numbers from both Houses of the Parliaments of Northern 
and Southern Ireland respectively. Its actual powers were 
limited to legislation affecting railways, fisheries, and the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, and certain private Bills affecting 
Ireland as a whole. But it was also given power to consider 
any questions which might appear in any way to bear on the 
welfare of both Northern and Southern Iteland, and could 
make suggestions by means of resolutions in respect of such 
matters. It was further provided that the two Parliaments 
could by identical Acts delegate other powers to the Council 
if they thought fit to do so. Trueitis that the actual powers 
of this Council were not impressive, but it would at least 
have provided a platform on which the elected representatives 
of the people from both North and South could have met 
together and discussed matters of common interest. Ulster 
accepted the Act of 1920 and would undoubtedly have 
co-operated in the provisions relating to the Council of 
Ireland. But Southern Ireland spurned it, and the Council 
of Ireland was never constituted and has never met. Thus 
was ended a possible chance of fruitful co-operation. 

The other unifying provision in the Act of 1920 was the 
High Court of Appeal for Ireland, which had power to hear 
appeals from the courts in both Northern and Southern 
Ireland, and of which the Lord Chief Justice from each was 
a member. This court had a somewhat happier experience 
than the Council of Ireland, since it actually came into opera- 
tion and heard several appeals during 1921 and 1922. It 
ceased to have effect in December 1922 with the enactment 
of the provisions of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 

Ulster will never accept any union in which the reserved 
powers ate centered in Dublin instead of in London. In 
other words, she will accept no union which is not within 
the United Kingdom. She will not recognise any allegiance 
but to the Crown, she will not enter any separate fiscal 
system, she will not give up her right to direct representation 
in the central Parliament of the Empire. 

HuGr O’NEI1. 
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THE POLITICAL HORIZON IN CANADA 
By J. A. STEVENSON 


Tue fortunes of Canadian political parties in the last two 
decades vividly illustrate the dangers of political prophecy. 
At the close of the late war the Liberal Party of Canada, then 
feebly represented beyond the borders of Quebec, seemed 
doomed to be a minority party for at least ten years, but have, 
in fact, enjoyed since 1921 a greater ascendancy than at any 
time since Confederation. They have a commanding 
majority in the House of Commons at Ottawa, they control 
six out of nine provincial Legislatures, and have the bene- 
volent friendship of the Liberal-Progressive Ministry of 
Manitoba. Conservatism, on the other hand, has suffered 
grievously from the aftermath of the war. 

The Liberal Party of Canada bears to-day a strong 
resemblance to the Democratic Party in the United States, 
for its membership ranges from earnest radicals to extreme 
reactionaries and may thus claim to be a national party repre- 
sentative of a complete cross-section of public sentiment. It 
is led by Premier Mackenzie King, not a great orator, 
nor a zealous crusader for reforms, nor even a bold and 
vigorous administrator, but an expert conciliator and skilled 
manipulator, who can drive a mixed team, avoid acute issues 
inside or outside his party and, in the true tradition of his 
great predecessors, Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, discover a middle way through the perilous swamps 
of politics. Perhaps only a politician with these particular gifts 
can hope to remain long in office in Canada, so deeply is it 
afflicted with sectional fissures—geographical, economic and 
racial. 

To keep together a patty so heterogeneous as the present 
Canadian Liberal Party involves constant compromise, and 
the party has, in fact, maintained itself in power in Ottawa 
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for eleven out of the last sixteen years by its conservative 
attitude upon most major issues. Freedom of trade and 
freedom of speech and the Press should be dear to Liberals, 
and the present Ministry has been responsible since 1935 for 
a number of reductions in customs duties, largely consegent 
upon trade treaties concluded with Britain, the United States, 
and other countries; but the present tariff is protectionist, 
and is no fulfilment of Liberal pledges. At the General 
Election of 1935 there were more Liberals elected for indus- 
trial seats in Eastern Canada than ever before ; their influence 
has prevented the drastic inroads upon the protectionist 
system promised by Liberal leaders. They have justified this 
policy by claiming that the Conservative system of high pro- 
tection had created a host of vested industrial interests, and 
that summary and drastic reductions would have caused a 
disaster ; but tariff reductions have hitherto been too small 
and too slow to please Western Liberals, whose dissatisfac- 
tion recently found expression in a public protest against 
a Bill to increase the protection of the hat and furniture 
industries. There have been serious rumblings of discontent 
from the West, and Western Liberal malcontents are deter- 
mined to force the Government’s hand in the matter of 
tariffs. One of their leaders had tabled a resolution asking 
for the establishment of a special committee of the House of 
Commons to investigate the administration of the customs 
tariff and, in particular, the workings of the system of draw- 
backs, in order to discover whether the Canadian consumer, 
as contrasted with the producer, is getting any benefit from 
it. This move is a direct challenge to Mr. Dunning, the 
Minister of Finance, who has always maintained that the 
system benefits the consumer and is not a disguised subsidy 
to the manufacturer. 

With this issue the future of Mr. Dunning is deeply 
involved. Starting life in Canada as an immigrant lad from 
England, he first came into prominence as an efficient archi- 
tect of a co-operative grain-marketing system in Saskatchewan 
and a zealous opponent of protectionism and, when he entered 
Federal politics in 1925, was regarded as the most formid- 
able exponent of Radical Western sentiment. Losing his seat 
in 1930, he spent the next five years in the inner circle of ‘ big 
business’ in Montreal and Toronto. His old admirers fear 
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that he has forgotten the rock from which he was hewn and 
become irretrievably contaminated by his close association 
with the great business magnates of the Eastern cities. By 
common consent he is the most energetic member of and 
most capable administrator in the present Cabinet. It was 
taken for granted two years ago that he would one day lead 
the Liberals, but his claims to the succession would now 
encounter fierce opposition from those very Western elements 
which once regarded him as their chief paladin. Without their 
support he would find it difficult to overcome the prejudice 
in Quebec against the elevation of any but a native-born 
Canadian to the highest office in the land. His presence in 
the Government assures it of the support of powerful busi- 
ness leaders, who have complete confidence in his judgment 
but, before the next general election, he and the rest of the 
King Cabinet will have to clarify their position about fiscal 
policy. 

Another fundamental Liberal issue, with which Mr. King’s 
Ministry has so far dallied, concerns freedom of speech and 
the Press. A year ago the Union Nationale Ministry of Mr. 
Duplessis, which now rules in Quebec, passed the ‘ Padlock 
Law,’ which conferted upon the Attorney-General drastic 
powers to suppress undefined subversive activities. Under its 
authority the provincial police of Quebec have been raiding 
Left-wing newspaper establishments and the private homes 
of journalists and labour leaders, confiscating papers and 
banning Left- -wing meetings. Here, surely, is an issue which 
would arouse sincere Liberals. Lawyers are confident that 
the ‘ Padlock Law’ is an unconstitutional measure and hold 
that it should be disallowed. The King Ministry, whose 
members have sedulously avoided any pronouncement of 
opinion about the Act, are now faced with the necessity of 
making within the near future a decision upon a formal 
petition against the Act. Disallowance will not please most 
of their own French-Canadian supporters at Ottawa, nor the 
Roman Catholic Church, but if Ministers allow the law to 
stand after disallowing the banking and other laws of the 
Alberta Legislature they will have to face the accusation 
of betraying one of the basic principles of the Liberal 
creed. 

The province of Quebec provides the Liberal Party with 
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its most awkward political problem. From 1867 to 1936 it 
dominated the province; it supplied an unbroken series of 
provincial Ministries, and only at rare Federal elections did 
it fail to carry less than three-fourths of the sixty-five seats in 
the Federal Parliament assigned to Quebec. In August 1936 
this great fortress of Canadian Liberalism was taken by the 
Union Nationale Party, an alliance of Conservatives, Indepen- 
dents, and Liberal insurgents exasperated by the policies of the 
Taschereau Ministry, whose frailties were only fully exposed 
after its expulsion from office. For eighteen months the 
Union Nationale Ministry formed by Mr. Maurice Duplessis, 
formerly provincial leader of the Conservative Party in 
Quebec, has been in control, and the developments which 
have already occurred have aroused great disquietude in the 
other parts of Canada. The ‘Padlock Law’ is only one of a 
series of measures which seem to aim at the creation of a 
Clerical-Fascist régime in Quebec. 

Behind the Duplessis Ministry stands the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, whose leader, Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of 
Quebec and Primate of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, 
declared in public some time ago that democracy, as practised 
in North America, weakened Catholic society and that a cot- 
porate State must be established in the province of Quebec. 
Such respect has the Duplessis Ministry for Cardinal Ville- 
neuve that it has given him, at the opening of the provincial 
Legislature, a precedence never before accorded to an eccle- 
siastic. Space forbids any detailed account of its legislative 
record: there has been a commendable effort to effect a 
general rise in wage scales, which still remain deplorably low ; 
there is disturbing evidence of a concerted attempt to regi- 
ment the working classes in labour organisations, safely 
controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. There have also 
been alarming leanings towards racial particularism and, 
while the idea of an independent French-Canadian State on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence has received little public 
encouragement, the underlying separatist spirit has found 
open expression. The Duplessis Ministry has ordained that 
all its civil servants must speak French, and English-speaking 
merchants have discovered that if they want French-Canadian 
patronage they must have French-speaking employees. 

To such extremes has the cry ‘ French-Canada for the 
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French-Canadians ’ been carried in some places that the posi- 
tion of the English-speaking minorities has become quite 
uncomfortable and the gulf between the two races in Quebec 
is fast widening. There has also come into existence, without 
protest from the Duplessis Ministry, a Fascist movement 
whose supporters drill openly and indulge in anti-Semitic 
crusades. The evangelists of the new order claim that they 
ate bent upon establishing a system of corporatism to them 
quite distinct from, but to others not unlike, Fascism. Leaders 
of Liberalism in Quebec have done little to resist these de- 
velopments. The situation, however, is not without hopeful 
features, including the growth in the towns and cities of a 
pro-democratic and anti-clerical movement. For the exposi- 
tion of its views there was recently founded by an ex-civil 
servant, Mr. J. C. Harvey, a French-Canadian descended from 
a Scottish soldier of Wolfe’s army, a lively weekly paper, 
called Le Jour, which attacks both the Duplessis Ministry and 
the Catholic Church every week. The rapid growth of its 
circulation indicates that it has found many sympathisers. 
But, for the moment, the Union Nationale Patty and clericalism 
are in the saddle, and the former has hitherto abstained from 
any intervention in the field of Federal politics beyond chal- 
lenging,the right of Ottawa to create a Federal system of 
unemployment insurance. In recent bye-elections in Quebec 
Mr. Duplessis refused to support independent candidates who 
opposed the armament policy of the King Ministry, and the 
latter was able to hold two seats in Quebec, one of them by a 
greatly reduced majority. A very different ordeal will face 
the Liberal contingent from Quebec in the Federal Parliament 
if, at the next election, candidates of the Union Nationale Patty 
ate nominated in every constituency. Yet the progressive 
elements in the Federal Liberal Party would not shed many 
tears over a drastic diminution of the French-Canadian 
influence in its councils. 

Another cause for anxiety to the Liberal leaders at Ottawa 
is the attitude of Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, the Liberal Premier 
of Ontario, who has at last formally renounced all allegiance 
to Mr. Mackenzie King. Mr. Hepburn is a young resourceful 
and ambitious electioneering artist of a high order, and in a 
position to harass the King Ministry but, since his recent 
victory, his reputation has suffered from some disturbing 
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disclosures about the policies of his Ministry and he has 
probably passed the peak of his power. It is plain that a 
time of severe testing lies ahead of Mr. King’s Ministry. 

The historic Conservative Party, which has controlled 
the destinies of Canada for forty-four of the seventy years 
since Confederation, is in a parlous state. In the Federal 
House of Commons its strength of thirty-eight is the lowest 
in its long history, and its majority in the Senate is soon 
destined to vanish as dead Conservative senators are replaced 
by live Liberals. In three provincial Legislatures—those of 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island—it has not 
a single representative, and only in three—those of Ontario, 
Manitoba, and New Brunswick—can it muster an effective 
Opposition., The results of recent provincial elections and 
Federal bye-elections indicate that it is not regaining the con- 
fidence of the voters and, in some provinces, its organisation 
is in decay. <A political party in Canada cannot survive with- 
out provincial allies, and the Federal Conservatives have few 
or none. They had at Ottawa a leader in Mr. R. B. Bennett 
who, by virtue of his debating power, his indefatigable 
energy, his long experience of politics, business and finance, 
and his comprehensive knowledge of Canada’s basic 
problems, was the dominating personality in the House of 
Commons; but last March, at the age of sixty-eight and in ill- 
health, he resigned from leadership of the party. 

If the Conservative Party is to survive as an effective 
political instrument it must make a fresh start with a new 
leader and with a new programme, but public discussion on 
these questions has revealed ill-omened divergences. One 
school of thought, sponsored by the Montreal Gazette, holds 
that Canadian Conservatism has fallen so low because it has 
abandoned Conservative principles under the guidance of 
unstable spirits like Mr. Bennett, and that it cannot revive 
until it reverts to them. They would like to see the party, 
under a new Right-wing leader, espouse high protectionism, 
the amalgamation of the two great railway systems under 
private ownership, the abolition of all regulatory restrictions 
upon business, and stern measures against extremist activities. 
Progressive Conservatives scorn the plan, holding that the 
Liberal Party has forestalled such a programme and stands 
so well in the confidence of ‘ big business’ that there is no 
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room for a second party of the Right, and that a policy of 
reaction would be fatal to the Conservative Party which, in 
the past, was responsible for most great reforms. This view 
is well voiced by Mr. W. D. Herridge, an Ottawa lawyer, 
brother-in-law of Mr. Bennett, with four years as Canadian 
Minister at Washington to his credit. 

He has political ambitions, but no seat in Parliament ; his 
speeches show courage and originality and have aroused keen 
interest. His main thesis is that the capitalist system has failed 
to provide for the mass of the Canadian people a standard of 
general well-being such as the vast natural resources of the 
Dominion should make possible. He preaches a doctrine of 
economic nationalism : 


The Conservative Party has always been the party of action, 
just as Liberalism has always been the party of inaction. The 
policy of Conservatism has been a national policy, just as the policy 
of Liberalism has been an international policy. The international 
policy bases the welfare of this country upon the welfare of the 
world. The national policy bases the welfare of this country upon 
its own natural wealth and upon the capacity of its citizens to 
employ it. 

To-day the national policy means full employment of our 
natural wealth by our people for their benefit ; it means therefore 
maximum production with profits compatible with it ; not maximum 
profits with whatever restraint upon production is necessary to 


achieve them. 


And: 

All the friends of progress must stand with us. We have 
common need to defeat reaction, to repulse the threat of alien 
finance, to clear the way forward. Let us then go forward together— 
Conservatives, the independent parties, and those Liberals who love 
liberty more than the party label. 


The National Convention of the Conservative Patty, which 
is now being planned, may well be the scene of a fierce battle, 
as the diehard elements of the party will not readily accept 
such a programme. The adventures in tariff negotiations 
upon which the King Ministry has now embarked may 
help Conservatives, as there is clear evidence that any sacrifice 
of Canada’s present privileged position in the British market 
will evoke strong opposition. 

Mr. Herridge and his allies hope to secure the friendly 
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co-operation of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
and the Social Credit Party. The former is a sort of political 
holding company for agrarian and labour organisations of 
tadical tendencies and, in the light of its programme, which 
is frankly collectivist, it can properly be described as Canada’s 
Socialist Party. It is strong in the West, notably in British 
Columbia, where till recently it provided the official Opposition 
in the provincial Legislature but, except in certain industrial 
centres, has no serious foothold in Eastern Canada, without 
which it cannot profess to be a serious competitor with the two 
historic parties of Canada. It commands the services of a sub- 
stantial body of intellectuals, but has to compete in places like 
Toronto with a very active Communist Party, which is sttong 
enough to sustain a daily paper, the Clarion, with a circulation 
of over 12,000 and, in the Prairie provinces, with the Social 
Credit Party. In Canada, as elsewhere, the internecine feuds 
of the Left-wing parties are at present condemning them in 
Canada to political futility. 

In August 1935 the Social Credit Party, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. William Aberhart, who, in his original ré/e of a 
religious commentator, was a skilled broadcaster, performed 
a remarkable feat in obtaining within a few months of its 
otganisation control of the provincial Legislature of Alberta 
by a sweeping majority; but its leaders, while they have 
accomplished a great curtailment of the debt obligations of 
the province by measures highly unpalatable to the financial 
interests and have acquired some following in the other 
Western provinces, have so far refrained from inaugurating 
Social Credit. Their prestige among their own followers 
has suffered accordingly, and the old political parties are 
organising a united front against them for the next provincial 
election. 

The Social Credit leaders have lately made overtures to 
the leaders of the United Farmers of Albertafor an agreement . 
between the radical forces in Alberta to avert, by an allocation 
of seats, the splitting of the Radical vote at the next Federal 
election. ‘The adverse economic conditions, which helped to 
give the C.C.F. Party, at the General Election of 1921, over 
fifty seats in Western Canada, have now been aggravated by 
a series of droughts, and, if the feud between the two factions 
can now be healed, the old parties may again have to reckon 
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with a formidable radical movement in the West. The 
Liberals will stand to lose more than the Conservatives, who 
to-day only hold two seats in the three Prairie provinces and 
four in British Columbia. If no new issues come to the fore- 
front in politics the next Federal General Election will 
probably be a confused mé/ée, with the Liberal Party defending 
its position against a variety of opposing groups, with 
nothing in common but their dislike of its performances and 
policies. In such circumstances public opinion is likely to 
support the party which promises stability. 

Other political issues are arising which may prove decisive. 
For some years past there has been evidence of growing strains 
and stresses in the structure of Confederation, and they have 
been made apparent by the great depression which, from 1930 
onwards, almost engulfed the Western provinces, some of 
which were only rescued from bankruptcy by the Federal 
Treasury. Mr. King’s Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the relations of the Dominion and the 
provinces, the workings of the financial arrangements of 
Confederation, and correlated problems. The Commission, 
whose chairman is Chief Justice Rowell, of Ontario, includes 
experts on politics, economics and finance, all avowed 
Liberals. It is now taking evidence ; its report will probably 
not be available until the end of the year, but the statements 
already submitted to it have aroused much controversy and 
revealed how difficult it will be to patch the fabric of Con- 
federation. 

The fathers of Confederation had before their eyes the 
unfortunate experience of the United States, where the allo- 
cation of the residuary powers of sovereignty in the Constitu- 
tion to the individual States and the consequent growth of 
the doctrine of ‘State rights’ led to civil war. They were 
resolved to take a different constitutional path, and planned 
a Federal State which, under a strong central Government, 
would be gradually welded into a real unity. But, as the years 
passed, their intentions were nullified by the growth of pro- 
vincialism and by a series of legal decisions of the Privy 
Council, which on various issues upheld the claims of the 
provinces against the Dominion and opened the door to an 
enlargement of provincial jurisdiction far beyond what the 
framers of Confederation ever contemplated. 
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In a well-reasoned brief submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion at Ottawa, Professor F. R. Scott, who holds the Chair of 
Civil Law in McGill University, thus summed up the present 
situation of Confederation : 


After two generations of national life under the Confederation 
agreement it can be said that two of the original five objects have 
been achieved: one is alive but none too secure, while two have 
been frustrated. The union of Canada under the Crown of Britain 
remains, and the rights of minorities are accepted as a basic part of 
the Constitution even though the extent of these rights gives rise to 
frequent debate. These two objects have been successful. 
preservation of parliamentary institutions has been achieved, but 
democracy as a way of life has deteriorated in many respects in 
Canada. We may repeat the reasons for this: (1) the increasing 
power of small minorities in control of money and the Press who 
are able to influence parties unduly and swing elections ; (2) the 
increasing maldistribution of income and property which is making 
the accident of birth more and more important in the life of the 
individual Canadian; and (3) the disparity of bargaining power 
between capital and labour, due to the more rapid increase of 
centralised control on the side of capital than on the side of labour. 


Of the remaining two purposes which the fathers of Con- 
federation hoped to achieve, one, a strong central Government 
with effective residuary power, has been largely frustrated, and the 
other, the progressive unification of Canadian law in the common 
law provinces, has been totally unfulfilled. 


For these unfortunate developments two eminent British 
judges, Lord Watson and Lord Haldane, are credited with the 
chief responsibility because, as dominating members of the 
Privy Council, they gave persistent comfort to provincial claims, 
and now Lord Atkin stands in the same pillory by reason of 
a judgment delivered in 1937 which has had the effect of 
making wltra vires a large part of Federal legislation for indus- 
trial and social reform passed by the Bennett Ministry in 1935. 
The position now is that the Federal Parliament lacks the legal 
authority to sponsor a programme of social security, including 
agreed measures for unemployment insurance and standards of 
wages and working hours, whilst the provinces, which 
possess the authority, lack the resources. So an impasse has 
been reached where further progress with social and indus- 
trial reform cannot be made without a drastic amendment of 
the Constitution. 
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The Commission is expected to advocate an enlargement 
of Federal authority in the interests of national unity, of 
uniformity in administration, and of social and industrial 
reform. Any such proposals are certain to evoke vigorous 
opposition. Mr. Duplessis has already announced that the 
Government of Quebec will surrender none of its present 
jurisdiction to the Federal authority. Mr. Hepburn has 
intimated that he proposes to range himself on the same side 
against Federal aggrandisement. They are devising a common 
plan of action, and they ate understood to be laying plans for 
invading the arena of Federal politics with a new patty which 
would attempt to enlist the voters of Quebec and Ontario—two 
provinces which contain almost two-thirds of the population 
of Canada—in a campaign for the maintenance of the status 
quo. For different reasons the present Social Credit Ministry 
of Alberta will resist any surrender of provincial jurisdiction, 
and the present Liberal Ministry in New Brunswick contains 
members who take an extreme view of provincial rights and 
hold Confederation to have been a misfortune for their pro- 
vince. So, while Canadian Labour, which wants a programme 
of social and industrial reform made uniform throughout the 
Dominion, and Left-wing elements generally, will be ranged 
on the side of constitutional changes which will enlarge the 
Federal authority, the forces of opposition will not be negli- 
gible. When the issue is joined many party ties may be 
broken, and new parties may emerge which will introduce a 
life-giving reality into Canadian politics. 


J. A. Stevenson. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
By Donatp Cowlz 


THE last six months at the antipodes have been chiefly 
remarkable for a general awakening of public interest in 
problems of local and Imperial defence. The introduction of 
the big Australian Defence Estimates last September (the 
sum involved was {£11,531,000, a record for any British 
Dominion) was followed by a fierce controversy in the 
Commonwealth as to how the money should be spent. The 
Federal Labour Party contended vigorously that a defence 
policy for Australia should be based solely on local needs. 
Trades union orators tried to persuade the electorate not only 
that the future safety of the Dominion depended on the main- 
tenance of a gigantic air force, instead of a moderate air force 
combined with strong naval and military defences, but also 
that the Imperial connexion was potentially a source of danger 
and embarrassment. 

But fortunately the Australian people refused to listen to 
this blarney ; and their action last October in returning the 
Lyons Government to power for its third successive term 
(another record) was a final endorsement of the new rearma- 
ment policy. Based as it is on an Imperial rather than a 
purely national outlook, this policy aims at the strengthening 
of naval and fixed coast defences, and expansion of the army 
and air force, in conjunction with an important departure, 
the intensive organisation of internal resources for the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, raw materials and munitions to meet 
any national or Imperial emergency. It was announced 
recently that ‘ Australia proposes to work towards the ideal 
of becoming the supply centre for the Western Pacific area of 
the Empire.’ Thus Great Britain can depend upon this 
Dominion both to stand up for herself in time of trouble, 
and to assist in the anxious work of keeping the Empire 
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supplied with the necessaries of life and death. If all the 
other Dominions had adopted a similar policy the Empire 
would now have the unified scheme of supply and defence 
that it so fatally lacks. 

But Australia’s example has not been lost upon the 
neighbouring Dominion of New Zealand, and, although Mr. 
Savage’s Government has found it somewhat difficult to 
reconcile conflicting ideological loyalties, plans have recently 
been laid for increasing the effective strength of the armed 
forces, and for centralising defence control. It is worth 
noting that, while Mr. W. J. Jordan was embarrassing 
Mr. Eden at Geneva, Ministers at Wellington were saying 
things like this : 

Until the League becomes effective the Government must take 
the steps necessary inside its powers to defend the Dominion. To 
this end, and with valuable assistance from Great Britain, an air 
defence scheme has been organised; the proposals about co- 
operation in naval defence have been finalised; and steps have 
been taken to reorganise the land defences, and to co-ordinate the 
three branches of defence services to eliminate waste and to ensure 
the most effective use of our resources if and when the need may 
arise. 


But a candid observer must add that the New Zealand 
Defence Vote this year, £1,600,000, is the lowest of all the 
Dominions, and that this fine country, larger than the United 
Kingdom and with the population of a London suburb, is 
undoubtedly the most vulnerable single unit in the British 
Empire. Many New Zealanders realise this themselves, Sir 
Andrew Russell, G.O.C. the New Zealand Division from 
1915 to 1919, stated recently that ‘ New Zealand’s wartime 
position, in case of trouble in Europe which prevented the 
arrival of aid from England, would be hopeless.’ The most 
cheerful aspect of the situation is that Labour will face the 
country at a general election in November this year. 

} Six months ago one could note with some satisfaction 
that the Australian Government and Australian public opinion 
alike seemed to be opposed to the much-discussed Imperial 
trade rapprochement with the United States. The Australian 
attitude at the Imperial Conference had been quite definitely 
that the Dominion had nothing to gain, but much to lose, 
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from such a move. Mr. W. T. White, Minister for Trade and 
Customs in the Dominion Government, speaking: at Mel- 
bourne on June 8, 1937, stated categorically that * Australia 
was unwilling to agree to preference cuts,’ and that ‘ it was 
mote fitting that America approach Australia direct.’ Yet 
this same Mr. White is now to go with an Australian delega- 
tion to London this month (March), where revision of the 
Ottawa Agreements is to be seriously considered ; and later 
he will visit Washington and negotiate for a trade agreement 
with the United States. Moreover, the Commonwealth 
Government terminated the licensing system for goods from 
America a month ot two ago and has just been removed from 
Washington’s ‘black list’ of nations ineligible for most- 
favoured treatment by the United States ; whilst the Australian 
Attorney-General (Mr. R. G. Menzies) stated i in the House of 
Representatives the other day : 

We are guilty of no want of appreciation of the Empire spirit 
and what it has done for us, or for the supreme value of the British 
market, when we say that we, as a young country on the threshold 
of our development, must look to the whole world for our markets. 
That is why we approach the American negotiations with a hopeful 


spirit. Should these negotiations lead on to some effective financial 
and commercial rapprochement with Germany, so that it became 
once more a large buyer of the natural products of other countries, 
. the effect on Australia and the intensification of our development 
would be remarkable. 


What has happened since last year ? 

From all available sources of information one can only 
conclude that the Australian Government has been directly 
influenced to change its mind, although it is not as yet clear 
exactly what means have been employed this time. It is 
unnecessaty to point out that Australian opposition was the 
chief initial stumbling-block faced by the negotiators of the 
preliminary Anglo-American trade agreement. Australia did 
not want such an agreement, because with a population of less 
than 7,000,000 she buys more from the United Kingdom 
than does the United States with her 120,000,000 of people, 
while the United States already sells far more to Britain than 
does Australia. The Dominion’s adverse balance of trade 
with America during the ten years 1925-35 was no less than 
£200,000,000. 
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Such bad news is slightly offset, however, by the recent 
reports that the Lyons Government intends at last to reopen 
the question of immigration. Expansion of manufacturing 
industries in the Dominion and wholesale agricultural and 
commercial recovery have rapidly absorbed surplus labour, 
and now there is a teal shortage of skilled operatives. Some 
sensational revelations of Anglo-Saxon population decline and 
alien population increase in the Dominion have stirred public 
opinion. In the seven years from 1930 to 1936 Australia lost 
on balance nearly 30,000 people of British stock through 
emigration. In the financial year ended last June 1248 
Britons left Australia, but 3324 aliens, mostly Italians and 
other Southern Europeans, came in. The Government and 
the people have suddenly realised the seriousness of the 
position, and it was announced a month or two ago that a 
comprehensive scheme for renewed immigration would be 
initiated very soon. The new plan to encourage Britons to 
come to Australia would deal, according to rumour, with 
three phases of immigration : (1) extension of the nominated 
migrants scheme; (2) widening the scope of the present 
methods of bringing boys from Great Britain for farm train- 
ing; and (3) encouraging retired British Army officers to 
settle in Australia. When he outlined this plan recently Mr. 
Lyons said the British Government would be approached on 
the question of providing assisted passages for suitable British 
migrants nominated by friends or relatives in Australia. It 
can only be hoped that the two Governments will reach agree- 
ment on this question without delay. As the Australian 
Prime Minister has himself pointed out: ‘ If the Australian 
birth rate drops further and is not compensated by migration, 
our population will begin actually to decline in twenty years 
or less. At the present rate of increase 1930 to 1934 it will 
only be 9,500,000 in 1984.” 

But, again, the position of New Zealand is even more 
serious than that of Australia, partly because her politicians 
are less fat-seeing. As recently as December 16, 1937, the 
Minister for Immigration (Mr. H. T. Armstrong) answered a 
Press question on migration prospects in the following 
terms : 

New Zealand must develop its industries before attempting to 
provide for a larger population. We are not going to enter upon a 
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policy of immigration blindfolded ; we want some plan so that we 
know what to do with the immigrants when they arrive. 


Yet the Auckland branch of the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Union had to advertise in Sydney last November for farm 
labourers, who, it was stated, could not be obtained locally ; 
the New Zealand Government statistician, analysing the 
Dominion’s birth rate in October 1937, stated that ‘ the rate 
of reproduction in 1936, if maintained, would be insufficient 
to maintain the population at the 1936 level’; and Viscount 
Bledisloe, a former Governor-General of the Dominion who 
should know, declared at the recent Empire Migration Con- 
ference that ‘ the country could absorb during the next fifty 
years from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 Britons. There is no 
mote vulnerable country than New Zealand.’ One would 
like to ask the New Zealand Minister for Immigration : ‘ How 
would your country be situated to-day if legislators in the 
early years of the settlement had refused to encourage immi- 
grants until the infant colony had “ developed its indus- 
tries” P” 

Two notable anniversaries have recently been celebrated 
in Australia. The sesquicentennial of the foundation of New 
South Wales by Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., and his 
thousand-odd convicts, seamen and marines, has at once 
inspired the moralist to meditate upon the strangest story in 
the history of colonisation, and has provided Australia and 
the Empire with useful and well-founded publicity. The 
centennial of the Union Bank of Australia, an institution that 
has maintained an unbroken record of dividend payments to 
shareholders, and that has retained the confidence of its 
depositors through every period of adversity, has enabled its 
chairman (Major-General Sir John H. Davidson) to provide 
a striking commentary on the growth of Australia since it was 
founded as a ‘ thieves’ colony ’ 150 years ago: 


Last year Australia was this country’s second best customer for 
pottery, glass, abrasives, chemicals, drugs and electrical goods, and 
third best for a large category, including iron and steel, cutlery, 
hardware, machinery, and cotton yarn and piece-goods. For 
vehicles, paper and cardboard Australia actually ranked as Britain’s 
largest customer. 


But the two anniversaries have, for thinking people, been 
Vor. CXXITI—No. 735 U 
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capped by two anxieties. Although it is now neatly a year 
since the Imperial Conference approved the building of two 
fast, high-class liners to combat the American subsidised 
shipping competition in the Pacific, the orders have not yet 
been placed, and Lord Craigmyle, chairman of the P. and O., 
stated on February 3 this year that it was ‘impossible to 
prophesy when they would be.’ This, he said, was ‘ no fault 
of the Australian Government, whose actions and prepared- 
ness for further action have proved that they have the interests 
of British shipping at heart.” Then whose fault is it? Some 
antipodean rumours state that New Zealand’s Prime Minister 
has refused to approve of any plan unless seamen, officers and 
stewards on the proposed ships work under New Zealand 
labour conditions. It seems unlikely that such an objection 
would really stand in the way of an agreement. Why has 
Whitehall been so strangely silent on the subject ? 

New Zealanders who had waited for years for aerial com- 
munication with the outside world wete excited to learn in 
January that Pan-American Airways were planning to begin 
a fortnightly service from Auckland to San Francisco at once. 
But a few days later they were shocked to hear that the 
machine ‘ Samoan Clipper,’ appointed to inaugurate the ser- 
vice, had been destroyed by fire during the second journey 
out, and all its fine crew had perished. Such an inauspicious 
beginning augured ill for the future of the service, it was 
admitted everywhere, and uow New Zealand is once again 
looking to Imperial Airways. How much longer will Imperial 
Airways keep New Zealand waiting ? 


Donatp CowlE. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ELECTION 


By Puiuip GRAVES 


A BITTER and turbulent general election has temporarily 
solved the Egyptian political crisis, the causes and develop- 
ment of which were described in the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century and After. Nahas Pasha’s ‘ official’ 
Wafdists have been routed, and so completely that they 
cannot convincingly invoke ‘ official terrorism’ as the chief 
factor in their defeat. It goes without saying that the 
Ministerialists, a combination of minority parties which had 
long remained in rather hopeless parliamentary opposition to 
the Wafd, enjoyed those marks of official favour upon which 
the supporters of any Egyptian party Government which is 
conducting an election are accustomed to rely. Their allies 
the Saadist Wafdists, and some if not most of the numerous 
Independent candidates, appear to have shated largely in these 
advantages ; and there can be no doubt that in some con- 
stituencies the local officials in charge of the polling were able 
to influence the results by such means as the denial to persons 
who had not been provided with voting-papers of their right 
to prove that they were entitled to vote. Still, the change-over 
from a Wafdist majority of 186 to 46 in the last Chamber to a 
miserable minority of 12 seats in the 263 already filled has been 
far too sweeping to be explained away by the tales of bribery 
and intimidation that are told by the losers in most Near 
Eastern elections. 

Negligence and incompetence in administration, failure 
to fulfil their promises, the secession of their ablest members 
and their unnecessary and unpopular quarrel with the Palace 
had turned the scale against Nahas Pasha’s Government and 
party. The fact was that since Saad Zaghlul Pasha’s death the 
Wafdists had maintained their hold on Egyptian public opinion 
by defending the cause of national independence against the 
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British and that of constitutional government against the 
authoritarian tendencies of an able but unpopular King. 
They had niade their political fortunes in and by opposition, 
for when they did form a Government they had either the 
British or the King or both to contend with. When the 
British Government signed the Treaty of London and King 
Fuad was succeeded by his young and popular son they could 
only meet a situation which called for a new policy of con- 
struction by attempting to fight the constitutional battle all 
over again, without any serious justification and at the worst 


moment they could have chosen. 

Before describing the course and results of the election it 
is necessary to explain the origin of the fierce political 
animosity which marked the election campaign and the 
elections themselves. The quarrel between the Prime 
Minister (Mohamed Mahmud Pasha) and the Nahassite 
Wafdists was of long standing. He had left the Wafd after 
sharing in its earlier struggles and undergoing deportation in 
Zaghlul Pasha’s company because, while remaining a con- 
vinced supporter of Egyptian independence, he considered 
Zaghlul Pasha’s attitude towards Great Britain to be too 
brusque and uncompromising to offer much hope of success, 
and also because the domestic policy of the Wafd was too 
disorderly and demagogic to commend itself to a conservative 
landowner of an old and distinguished family who had 
acquired a reputation as a strong-handed and competent 
administrator in the days of British control. He led the 
Constitutional Liberals first in an uneasy alliance with the 
Wafdists, then in opposition to them, and in 1928, when King 
Fuad first broke with Nahas Pasha, he formed a Ministry and 
governed Egypt without Parliament, but efficiently, for over 
a year, to the great indignation of his opponents. During 
Ismail Sidky Pasha’s quasi-dictatorship he sided with the 
Wafd rather on account of his distrust of King Fuad than from 


a convinced hostility to Sidky’s new Constitution. This did 
not save him from having his windows broken by Wafdist 
students in the course of the demonstrations that preceded the 
opening of the Treaty negotiations with Great Britain, 
although his speech on November 7, 1935, did more than 
anything else to prepare the way for them. Nor did his 


patriotic co-operation with the Wafdists in the United Front 
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appease his enemies, who went so far as to send their Blue- 
shirts to attack his town house during the disturbances that 
broke out last autumn, and to accuse him of having prompted 
the attempt of a crazy Greenshirt to shoot Nahas Pasha in 
November last. But Wafdist fury reached its height when 
Mahmud Pasha included Sidky Pasha in his Cabinet which 
took office on Nahas Pasha’s dismissal. The Wafdists had 
found Sidky’s little finger thicker than Mahmud Pasha’s loins. 
He had not only broken up their meetings vi et armis and 
muzzled their Press, but had also made them look somewhat 
ridiculous, notably by the artful expedient of detaching the 
railway carriages in which Nahas Pasha and his staff and allies 
were travelling on their way to raise trouble for the Govern- 
ment at Tanta and leaving them and their occupants marooned 
for a long day in a torrid and unfrequented siding. 

Here was one quarrel. Another was as bitter. Nokrashi 


and Ahmed Maher Pashas, whose differences with Nahas 
Pasha and his fidus Achates, Makram Ebeid Pasha, had led to 
their successive expulsion from the party, took the field at the 
head of a number of candidates. They called their group the 
Saadist Wafd, in order to make it clear to the public that they 
alone professed and followed the political principles estab- 
lished by Saad Zaghlul. They thus poured oil on the fire of 
Nahassite indignation which had burnt fiercely since their 
tebellion. They were called turncoats and reactionary 
traitors ; they retorted in kind ; and their intimate knowledge 
of the weaknesses of their former associates made their retorts 
the more telling. 

The election campaign was therefore the bitterest yet 
waged in Egypt. Charges and counter-charges of bribery, 
slander, terrorism and treason filled the air. Those who knew 
the provinces best feared bloodshed, and their fears were 
justified. Happily, the danger that the unpopularity of 
Makram Pasha, who is a Copt, might excite outbreaks of 
Moslem fanaticism was conjuted—in spite of the anxiety 
caused by certain utterances of the Rector of the Moslem 
University of E] Azhar—by the Government. King Farouk’s 
name was used with regrettable freedom by both Ministerial- 
ists and Opposition, but, since the crisis which preceded the 
change of Government had arisen from the Wafdist attack 


on the royal prerogative, its misuse was almost inevitable, 
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The Government’s preparations for the fray were simple 
and ingenious. The increase of population since the last 
census justified the enlargement of the Chamber of Deputies 
by 32 new seats, making a total of 264. The boundaries of 
the new constituencies were naturally drawn with small regard 
for the wishes or the interests of the Opposition candidates. 
It was decided to hold the election in Upper Egypt on 
Match 31 and in Caito and Lower Egypt on April 2. The 
Ministerialists obviously hoped that their expected success in 
Upper Egypt, where the Wafd was relatively weak, would 
have its effect in Cairo and the Delta, though their spokesmen 
professed to doubt whether the returns could be made known 
in time. The Government, nevertheless, published them 
with unusual rapidity, and with the desired effect. These and 
other dodges, such as the requisitioning by the authorities of 
all possible means of transport on election day, may not have 
been, strictly speaking, legal. Local officials, however, often 
disobeyed Mahmud Pasha’s otders to hold the election fairly, 
and British observers had an opportunity of studying what 
their grandfathers would have called ‘a real old-fashioned 
contest,’ conducted with all the rigour of the game as played 
in Egypt. 

In one particular the elections deviated from the model of 
Eatanswill. The Egyptian peasant, though normally a 
cheerful and sociable soul, has a quick temper, notably in 
Upper Egypt. Faction fights and manslaughtets ate frequent 
in some distticts, and elections are often marked by bloodshed. 
On this occasion there was no spectacular conflict such as 
happend neat Zagazig during the election of 1936—which, 
incidentally, was conducted with complete impartiality by a 
neutral Government—where the rivalry of a descendant of 
the Mamelukes and a candidate preferred to him by the 
Wafdist Central organisation caused the death of ten persons 
and the wounding of some fifty more. But there were many 
affrays ; at least a dozen lives were lost, and the death of 
Senator Saleh Lamlum Pasha and his brother at Wafdist 
hands in a fight in Minieh Province may lead to a serious blood 
feud on account of his influence among the Beduin of 
Western Egypt. 

The final results of the polling gave the Ministerialist 
Coalition of Constitutional Liberals, Shaabists (Sidky Pasha’s 
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group) and Ittihad (Palace Party) 99 seats, the Saadists 84, 
Independents 68, and Nahassite Wafdists 12. The election 
; in the constituency where Saleh Lamlum Pasha was killed has 
; been postponed sine die. ‘The large number of Independents 
can generally be ascribed to the election of persons represent- 
ing strong local interests who were too indifferent or too 
prudent to take sides until they had been elected. Had the 
Wafd been more successful, some would doubtless have 
joined it, as so many Independents did after the election of 
1925. On this occasion most of them have promised to 
suppott Mahmud Pasha. Far more important, however, is 
the success of the Saadist Wafdists. They owed something 
to their title in the many rural constituencies where the name 
of Saad Zaghlul Pasha is still a word of power. They also 
gained the support of the many Wafdists who were dismayed 
by Nahas Pasha’s campaign against the Palace. Yet the 
frequent abuse of official influence makes the defeat of the 
Wafd less impressive than it might otherwise have been. The 
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t best prophets gave the Nahassites some 50 seats, perhaps 60, 
d in the new Chamber, and it is hard to believe that some results 
d —Nahas Pasha’s defeat by over goo votes in his home town 

of Samanud, for instance—were entirely due to a sudden ? 
f change in the attitude of the electorate. On the other hand, 
. Makram Pasha’s failure in the Shubra suburb of Cairo is 
a stated on excellent authority to have been caused by the | 
t attitude of wealthy Copts of that quarter who decided to 
. oppose their unpopular co-teligionist by all means in their 
6 power lest the Coptic community might suffer from his 
b success. 
a The parliamentary situation thus created is extremely 
f favourable to Mohamed Mahmud Pasha. For the first time 
e in his political career he has a majority in the Chamber behind 
Ss him. If the Saadists decide not to accept office but to play 
y the part of benevolent critics of his Administration, he will 
if be assured of a numerically powerful and intellectually 
st competent Opposition. That this will be their policy may be 
d inferred from Ahmed Maher Pasha’s refusal to stand for 


of re-election to the Presidency of the Chamber. They may be 

trusted to support his Government as long as he adheres to 
st constitutional and democratic methods of administration and 
’ carries out the constructive programme to which he is pledged. 
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This includes the strengthening of the independence of the 
judicature, the National University and local representative 
bodies, the’supply of drinking water to the villages (where 
water-borne parasitic diseases such as bilharzia are wide- 
spread), the reduction of the taxation on small holdings, the 
provision of more opportunities for the literate class, where 
‘ black-coated unemployment’ is increasing, and the re- 
organisation, re-equipment and increase of the army. If his 
health stands the strain he should succeed. Meanwhile, the 
Saadists may be expected to do their utmost to weaken Nahas 
Pasha’s adherents by emphasising their claim to preserve the 
true Wafdist tradition. 

So far as the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty is concerned, there 
is every reason to believe that Mahmud Pasha will fulfil the 
obligations of the Egyptian Government under that instru- 
ment as loyally as his predecessor. The Wafdists, on the other 
hand, have for some time been ascribing their troubles and 
reverses to British ‘ interference,’ which, they aver, induced 
King Farouk to invite Mahmud Pasha to form a Government. 
This fable does not come too well from politicians who had 
allowed themselves to believe, and had done their best to 
persuade their followers, that the British Government stood 
behind them, and who were accused by their opponents of 
visiting and consulting the British Embassy with an assiduity 
that was not consonant with the dignity of an independent 
Government. Ata recent meeting the Wafdist leaders, after 
declaring their intention to continue the struggle against 
reaction and its British supporters—presumably such British 
journalists as have called attention to eccentricities. of 
Wafdist policy—and stating that they regarded the recent 
elections as null and void, went on to pass a resolution that 
the Anglo-Italian conversations in which Egypt took no 
actual part were an infringement of the rights and status of 
independent Egypt as guaranteed by the Treaty of 1936. 
King Farouk’s Speech from the Throne has since shown that 
the Egyptian Government was fully informed and regularly 
consulted during these negotiations by its British ally, and the 
text of the Rome Agreement proves that the Egyptian Minister 
to Italy took part in their later stages, in which Egypt appeared 
as a sovereign State with an independent interest in Near 
Eastern affairs. The satisfaction expressed by King Farouk at 
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the improvement in Anglo-Italian relations is shared by all 
responsible opinion in Egypt; and it is hoped that it may 
now be possible to devote a fraction of the sums previously 
destined for urgent rearmament to rural betterment and 
hygiene. 

This account of the Egyptian elections may provoke the 
inquiry whether their result conveys any sort of political 
moral. Admittedly all Egyptians are broadly agreed upon 
the essentials, recently enumerated by the Cairo correspondent 
of The Times as : 


. . . the jealous preservation of the national independence; the 
maintenance of the constitutional monarchy and of the parlia- 
mentary régime; the relations of Egypt with the Sudan; the 
upholding of public security; the national defence; the fight 
against illiteracy ; the need of improving the conditions of hygiene 
. . « the general improvement in the lot of the working classes. 


It might, therefore, be argued that the recent election was 
fought over the loaves and fishes of office or to satisfy personal 
rancours. This is not so. It was fought in defence of the 
constitutional rights of the King which were threatened by 
the Wafd’s attack on his lawful prerogatives and by their 
maintenance of a private army—which has now been 
dissolved by decree—together with the Greenshirts and the 
Italian Blackshirt organisations in Egypt. It is true that the 
constitutional issue was not raised by the Wafdists after the 
national rejoicings over King Farouk’s marriage had taught 
them a lesson, but they had none the less to pay for the wild 
wotds and foolish demonstrations of last autumn. 


Purure GRAVES. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BRITISH-ITALIAN FRIENDSHIP RESTORED 


By ComMMENDATORE LuiGi VILLARI, M.C. 


Now that British-Italian relations are once more being 
restored to their former friendly course, from which they 
need never have deviated, it may be of interest to explain to 
British readers Italy’s attitude throughout the recent troubled 
times, and above all her present outlook towards future 
developments. The great difficulty, as an Englishman 
recently told the present writer, was that many of his country- 
men during the conflict failed to realise that there was an 
Italian case at all; and that until this was admitted all ‘ con- 
versations ” and discussions would be waste of time. Before 
examining the situation of the recent and, let us hope, dead 


past, the following points should be borne in mind : 


(1) Italy had taken part in the World War on the side . 
of Great Britain and France and had lost 670,000 men 
killed in the struggle, to say nothing of the vast cost in 
treasure and shipping.? 

(z) She had been promised under the terms of the 
Pact of London of April 1915 an extension of her colonial 
territories in Africa, and by the St. Jean de Maurinne 
Agreement of April 1917 a share in the partition of 
Turkey, including the Smyrna area. 

(3) Italy needed these possibilities of expansion far 
more urgently than her Allies, because her own home 
territory was limited, much of it sterile and all of it very 
poor in mineral resources, because, unlike them, she had 
no colonies where large numbers of her sons could settle, 
and because her population was increasing more rapidly 
than theirs. 

(4) At the Peace Conference Italy was not given the 
promised extension of colonial territory, whereas the 


1 Half her national wealth was consumed in the struggle and two-thirds of her 
mercantile marine was sunk, 
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other Allies secured large additions to their already vast 
colonial empires under the specious form of ‘ mandated 
areas,’ and Italy’s share in the partition of Turkey was 
handed over to Greece; incidentally, Greece proved 
unable to retain Smyrna, and her attempt to occupy it 
resulted in the rise of the new Nationalist Turkey, the 
first of the vanquished Powers to snap its fingers at the 
Peace Treaties. 

(5) At the Peace Conference and after Italy had always 
advocated a policy of moderation towards Germany and 
the other vanquished Powers, not out of sentimental 
sympathy, but for reasons of practical common-sense, 
realising that a policy of vendetta was bound to provoke 
dangerous reactions. That policy, although it met with 
approval in Great Britain, was not supported with 
sufficient vigour to overcome France’s ruthless determina- 
to crush Germany for good and all. 

(6) As eatly as December 1922 Signor Mussolini 
himself had advocated the cancellation of reparations and 
inter-Allied debts, a policy which, if it had been adopted, 
would have saved Europe from subsequent economic 
disasters. 

(7) Italy had from the first realised the futility of 
attempting to keep Germany and Austria apart, however 
much such a separation might be regarded as desirable in 
many quarters, and the advantages of accepting it with a 


(8) At the first Assembly of the League of Nations, 
when many countries were literally starving for raw 
materials to reconstruct their economic life after the war, 
the Italian delegation proposed a measure of free trade in 
such commodities and the elimination of all embargoes 
on their export (Great Britain had then imposed a heavy 
duty on the export of coal, which Italy needed desperately). 
This proposal was bitterly attacked by the Canadian 
delegate, and ended by being laughed out of court. 

(9) In the various Disarmament Conferences Italy’s 
proposals for qualitative disarmament and that dis- 
armament should be general (é.e., equally applicable to 
the land, the sea and the air) and universal (/.e., applicable 
to all countries) were not accepted. 
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Italy was not powerful enough to insist on this policy 
single-handed, and, although they were in harmony with 
Great Britain’s views, British support was lukewarm, as in 
the case of the suggested policy towards Germany. 

The disregard of points (2), (3), (4) and (8) had handi- 
capped Italy’s economic development and intensified her 
need for expansion. No effort was spared by the Fascist 
Government to improve agriculture by means of land 
reclamation and scientific farming methods, to develop 
industry by the extension of hydro-electric power, to colonise 
the limited fertile area of Libya to its full capacity, and to 
find work for the Italian people in every way. But this was 
not enough. Emigration was closed by the restrictive 
measures of the United States Government and by the 
reduced capacity of other erstwhile immigration countries to 
absorb foreign labour. Further expansion was becoming 
ever more urgent for the Italians of to-day and those of 
to-morrow. 

In spite of these handicaps imposed on Italy, the tradition 
of British-Italian friendship was so strong that the policy 
towards Italy of the British Government at the Peace Con- 
ference and after was attributed by most Italians to the 
personal prejudices of individual statesmen rather than to the 
British people or Government as a whole. Even the insulting 
language of certain British papers and politicians towards 
Italy’s new régime was regarded merely as the antics of the 
genus crank which, even in Italy, was known to flourish like 
a green bay-tree among the British. When the Labour 
Party, so closely associated with British anti-Fascism, came 
into power, relations continued to be friendly. Indeed, in 
the field of foreign affairs, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seemed 
as anxious as Pope Pius II. to make the world forget his past 
(‘forget Aineas Silvius Piccolomini,’ the worldly humanist 
said on ascending the Papal throne, ‘and only remember 
Pius II.”). It was, in fact, consule MacDonald that the cession 
of Jubaland to Italy was effected, the first attempt to make 
good in a small measure the promises of the Pact of London. 

British-Italian friendship was in fact taken for granted, 
and it did indeed operate on many occasions, a/ways for the 
benefit of both countries and of world peace. The two 


peoples appeared less subject to collective hysteria and to be 
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better endowed with common-sense and balance than many 
others, and neither was subject to sudden panic. The Four- 
Power Pact, which was primarily a British—Italian agreement, 
was the most promising international act concluded since 
the war. 

Nevertheless, Italy’s urgent need for more land and more 
sources of raw materials persisted, and she began to look 
towards Abyssinia as the one country wherein Italian expan- 
sion was possible without encroaching on the legitimate 
interests of any other European State. Expansion in 
Abyssinia might well have been effected peacefully had it not 
been for the suspicious hostility of the Negus, inspired, most 
Italians firmly believed, by certain Governments and indivi- 
duals hostile to Italian interests, and by no means real friends 
of Abyssinia or her ruler. 

I need not enter into the various incidents which led to 
the conflict of 1935-36. It is clear, however, that the British 
Government was not in any way alarmed at the prospects of 
action by Italy in East Africa, except in so far as it might 
distract her attention from the European situation and make 
it more difficult for her to make her weight felt in case of 
further complications. The terms of the Maffey Report * 
suggested that an eventual Italian occupation of Abyssinia 
was regarded as likely to prove beneficial rather than other- 
wise for the neighbouring British possessions and as unlikely 
to constitute a menace to British interests elsewhere. It was 
not until June 1935, when the results of the Peace Ballot were 
published, that the British Government took a definitely 
hostile line to Italy in regard to Abyssinia. At the same time, 
as Sir Charles Petrie writes, ‘ British statesmen thought that 
Mussolini was bluffing, a thing that he has never done 
throughout his career.’ Those statesmen ‘ having for years 
told their countrymen that collective security was a more than 
satisfactory substitution for national defence, it required 
greater skill than most of them possessed to eat their own 
words without calling attention to their diet.’ Sanctions were 
applied in the hope of calling Mussolini’s bluff, and failed. 

In Italy this situation was understood in a general way, 

® It was made in June 1935 before Mr. Eden went to Rome, but was not published 


until the following winter—by an Italian paper. 
® Lords of the Inland Sea, p. $8. 
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but not in all its implications. In many quarters it was firmly 
but erroneously believed that British opposition to Italian 
expansion was inspired by anxiety lest Italy should represent 
a menace to British interests in the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea and to the safety of the British route to India. The 
bitterness displayed in some quarters and voiced in the Press 
seemed to indicate that the British public was animated by 
hatred of Italy. This, of course, was not the case, and a large 
number of prominent Britons, including many of the best- 
known names in English literature and journalism, were 
greatly distressed by the turn of events and genuinely anxious 
to see British—Italian friendship restored. The present writer 
has hundreds of letters in his possession written to him by 
friends and strangers in Great Britain during the conflict 
expressing their cordial friendship for Italy in those dark days. 

The prevalent hostility was clearly inspired by hatred of 
Italy’s system of government, in which class warfare was 
eliminated and replaced by national class solidarity. Fascism’s 
unforgivable sin was that it had proved a success. If it had 
been Bolshevist Russia which had invaded and conquered 
Abyssinia, it is doubtful whether Left-wing politicians would 
have been disturbed. Italians perhaps failed to grasp the fact 
that the British interest in their affairs was not inspired by 


selfish considerations, but by a worthy if tiresome national 
trait. ‘The imposition of Sanctions confirmed the view that 


British hostility to Italy was general, because though Sanctions 
were agreed to by fifty-two nations and applied (mote or less) 
by most of them, it was obvious that the driving force behind 
them was the British Government, and particularly Mr. 


Anthony Eden. While the stories of a personal conflict 
between the latter and Signor Mussolini are known to be 


apocryphal, it did seem that Mr. Eden’s personal feelings 
counted fot a good deal. 

What outraged Italian feelings more particularly was the 
fact that it should be Great Britain, their traditional friend, 
who proved so hostile. If France or Bolshevist Russia had 
taken the lead in this hostility, Italians would not have been 
surprised. But, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘ if it had been 
an enemy that had done me this dishonour, then I could have 
borne it, but it was my own familiar friend whom I trusted.’ 
Then all the previous actions of the British Government at 
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the Peace Conference which had proved prejudicial to Italy 
were remembered and appeared to form a background for its 
policy over Abyssinia. 

After the Abyssinian wat was ended it would have been 
possible to restore the old understanding at once. Italy asked 
for nothing better. ‘The fact that she triumphed so completely, 
far from rendering her truculent, had created a ‘ victory feeling ’ 
which engendered a sense of satisfaction and good temper. 


The least sign of friendliness would have been cordially 


reciprocated. Had the British Government accepted the fait 
accompli and proved teady to let bygones be bygones, another 
and much more attractive British characteristic, Italians would 
have been only too delighted to meet it half way. Unfor- 


tunately, a series of events subsequent to the war served to 


keep up the tension and brought Italy and Great Britain into 
an even bitterer conflict, and, as Mr. Chamberlain stated last 
February, very near a disastrous conflict. 

Of these events the most serious was the Spanish Civil 
War, which raised the question of the Mediterranean once 
more. The British people were alarmed by rumouts, 


sedulously disseminated by parties interested in promoting 
international conflict, that Italy had sinister designs on the 
Balearic Islands, Spanish Morocco and other Spanish terri- 
tories, that she intended to cut British communications in the 
Mediterranean, seize Malta and annex Egypt. 


The British rearmament programme which synchronised 


with these rumouts at first sight suggested to many Italians 
that its object was to enable Great Britain to avenge the failure 
of her own policy over Abyssinia. But well-informed 
Italians accept without hesitation Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
strongly worded denial of any such intention. Indeed, his 
succession to the Premiership represented a guarantee of 


common-sense and real (not collective) security. Every 
speech which he has made produced an impression of sincerity 
and soundness of view, from the one delivered at Floors 
Castle in September 1935, which proved him to be out of 
sympathy with the idea of Sanctions, down to his most recent 
pronouncements. He at once undertook to enter into 


negotiations with Italy in order to arrive at a friendly settle- 


ment of the vatious outstanding causes of disagreement, 
many of them of purely journalistic origin. He had the good 
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fortune to be kept informed of the state of public opinion 
in Italy, and of the genuine desire in Italy to see the old 
British-Italian friendship restored, by other than exclusively 
official sources. The negotiations were held up for a time, 
but when it came to a show of strength the Prime Minister 
was able to secure an overwhelming majority for his policy. 

Recent events in the British Parliament are, of course, 
internal affairs of Great Britain, on which it would not be 
proper for a foreign observer to comment, except where they 
affect international relations. Fortunately, the undesirability 
of interfering in other people’s internal affairs is beginning to 
be realised, and we find Lord Ponsonby stating in the House 
of Lords on March 29 that ‘ getting on a pedestal and 
lecturing other people would not bring peace to Europe.’ 

There is, however, no doubt that the external effects of 
these events have been all to the good. It is felt now that there 
is a genuine desire on the part of those responsible for British 
foreign and Imperial policy to settle difficulties with Italy in 
a spirit of friendliness, a desire heartily reciprocated by Italy 
herself. Now that this spirit exists the battle may be said to 
be won, for the dispute was more psychological than material. 
Lord Halifax, in defending the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in the same House of Lords debate of March 29, stated 
that ‘ if we can extend the circle of our friends, as I believe 
we can, through our present conversations with the Italian 
Government, by resuming old relations, unhappily, but, as 
we hope, temporarily interrupted, we shall render a real 
service, in my judgment, to the common good.’ 

The divergences in themselves are indeed of comparatively 
minor importance. The mair points of friction are: the 
Mediterranean and its outlets, the Red Sea, the recognition 
of Italy’s annexation of Abyssinia, British-Italian interests in 
East Africa (frontiers, Lake Tana, grazing rights, etc.), Spain, 
the Rome-Berlin axis, and Bari. 

The Mediterranean is of great importance for both 
countries, and it is more important for Italy, being that 
country’s only sea; no Italian fails to realise its value as a 
line of communication for the British Empire. But its very 
geographical situation should make of it a connecting link 
between the two Powers rather than a cause of disagreement. 
It is to the interest of both that navigation through it should 
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always remain free, and, as Mussolini himself said in his 
speech at Milan in November 1936, 

we have said a thousand times . . . that we do not intend to 
threaten this route [the Mediterranean]. We do not propose to 
interrupt it, but we expect, on the other hand, that our vital rights 
and interests be respected also. . . . A bilateral clash is not to be 
thought of, much less a clash which, from being bilateral, would 
immediately become European. Consequently, there is only one 
solution—a sincere, rapid ahd complete agreement based on the 
recognition of reciprocal interests. 


The interests of the two Powers in the Mediterranean are 
complementary and not antagonistic, and both require that 
there should. be peace, and not war, in that sea. Some 
distinction might perhaps be made between Italy’s ‘ vital’ 
interests and the ‘ essential’ one of Great Britain, but in 
actual fact the difference is not a serious one. Similarly, that 
the Suez Canal should be kept open to the ships of all nations 
in peace as in war and made really international is a British 
and an Italian interest; and, indeed, Italy’s conquest of 
Abyssinia has strengthened the community of interests 
between the two Powers in this connexion rather than 
weakened it. 

The recognition of the fait accompli in Abyssinia is in itself 
also a matter of minor importance, especially for Italy, but 
when it is effected, either directly by Great Britain, as it has 
been by a large number of other States, or ‘ within the frame- 
work of the League,’ it will be a gesture of friendship which 
cannot fail to have satisfactory results. ‘The other Abyssinian 
questions are also easy of adjustment. The waters of Lake 
Tana only affect the fertility of Egypt and the Sudan to a 
very limited degree ; and in any case, Italy has always under- 
taken not to hinder their flow in any way. The frontier 
questions between Abyssinia and the adjoining British 
possessions are matters to be dealt with by technical 
delimitation commissions. 

Italy’s new position in Abyssinia does not imply any 
conflict of interests with Great Britain in the Red Sea. Since 
1885 Italy has had possessions on its shores, which she 
occupied at the request of Great Britain when Egypt was 
about to evacuate that stretch of coast, and to-day she has 
not acquired another mile of territory there. Nor need there 
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be any fears for British interests in Egypt or the Sudan. A 
glance at the map should reassure the doubtful that any idea 
of invading either country from Abyssinia is preposterous. 
Egypt, of course, could be invaded much more easily from 
Libya, where Italy has been in possession since 1911, and no 
one, before 1935-36, dreamed of any danger from that 
quarter. Why should Italy covet either Egypt or the Sudan ? 
What she needs is territory where her people can expand 
and where she can find some of the raw materials she requires. 
The Sudanese climate is utterly unsuited to settlement by 
Europeans ; and if the country does produce cotton, Italy 
can secure all she wants in Abyssinia, which also happens to 
have a temperate climate suited for white settlers, and to be 
largely depopulated, whereas Egypt is one of the most 
densely inhabited countries in the world. 

The Spanish question has proved a fertile source of 
dissension between Great Britain and Italy. Italy only 
intervened in Spain long after France and Russia, to say 
nothing of other countries, had done so to a far greater 
extent. The triumph of General Franco will, I am convinced, 
be beneficial rather than prejudicial to British interests. 

The Rome-Berlin axis aroused misgivings in many 
quarters in Great Britain; the close agreement between 
Italy and Germany, with all its implications, was simply the 
direct result of the policy of the British Government over the 
Abyssinian conflict, the imposition of Sanctions, and French 
policy towards Germany. If these Governments did not 
wish to see the ‘ axis ’ materialise they should not have driven 
Italy and Germany into each other’s arms.. From another 
point of view the common interest of Italy and Germany in 
preventing predatory Communism from extending to the 
rest of Europe is by no means in conflict with the interest of 
the British Empire, especially in India and in its other 
possessions. 

To descend from the sublime to the ridiculous, we must 
say a few words on the much debated subject of the Bari 
wireless messages. In the first place, not one in a million of 
those who object to them have heard and understood them; 
for they were in Arabic. Secondly, the messages themselves 
were issued at a time of bitter conflict between the two 
countries, while the B.B.C. was issuing an unceasing stream 
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of anti-Italian messages ; and in both cases the wireless was 
employed as an instrument of wordy warfare. Lastly (witness 
the valuable Chatham House Report on the subject), the 
conflict on the banks of the Jordan was already so bitter 
that no outside influences, by wireless or otherwise, could 
make it any worse. 

The actual details of the settlement are of secondary 
importance. What matters is the spirit of the settlement, and 
that could not be better. The two Powers recognise each 
other’s interests in the Mediterranean. Each is free to 
ptovide for the defence of its own positions without infringing 
on or menacing those of the other; the freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal in peace and in war is reaffirmed, 
various areas are recognised as being within the spheres of 
influence of one or other of the two Powers concerned, and 
the position in Abyssinia itself will shortly be recognised for 
what it really is. The withdrawal of the volunteets from 
both sides in Spain had already been agreed upon; in fact 
the acceptance by Italy last February of the British formula 
on the withdrawal was the beginning of the parliamentary 
crisis in Britain and, in consequence, of the ‘ conversations ’ 
in Rome. But the march of events will probably eliminate 
the question altogether in the near future. 

While the British Government and the large majority of 
the British people now understand that there is an Italian 
case and are willing to consider it in a friendly spirit, it is 
realised ever more clearly in Italy that the continued existence 
of the British Empire, as conceived by Distaeli and Joseph 
Chamberlain (in the policy of the present Prime Minister we 
discern the true Chamberlain touch) and voiced by Rudyard 
Kipling, is a vital asset for world peace and therefore a major 
Italian interest. 

What of the future? A return to the old understanding 
should at least give us back those benefits which accrued to 
both countries before the pacifists tried to force them into 
wat—and so very nearly succeeded. But that is not enough. 
Recent events should teach us something more. One point 
is, I think, quite clear. Italians had for many years realised 
the limitations of the League of Nations, and were convinced 
that, while it might prove a useful instrument of diplomatic 
procedure for many technical questions, for settling minor 
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political conflicts between great Powers and larger ones 
between small Powers, it was incapable of handling the major 
international. problems. ‘The present writer, in an article 
published in the Quarterly Review for April 1927, stated that 
we must avoid trying to make it [the League] do what it is as yet 
obviously unfitted to attempt. Above all let us liberate it from the 
ministrations of its too zealous and not too wise supporters, both 
those who picture the League as an organisation in which certain 
States are the Lord’s elect and deserving of the worship of the 
faithful, while others are hopeless reprobates condemned to ever- 
lasting damnation, and also those ardent pacifists who are ready 
to plunge the world into war for the sake of peace. 


It was pointed out in the same article that ‘to make the 
League really capable of carrying out its proper functions 
it should be liberated from the fumes of crank-incense.’ 
Unfortunately, the League continued to try to do things for 
which it was not fitted. 

In both countries the necessity for a common colonial 
policy is beginning to be realised. Colonial possessions 
should no longer be regarded as bones of contention between 
civilised peoples, but should provide a basis for certain 
general principles concerning the intelligent exploitation of 
the natural resources of the world, the fair and humane 
treatment of the natives with a view to raising material and 
moral conditions, and the settlement of suitable white colonists 
on its land. Italians are perfectly willing to collaborate with 
other nations in this great task. 

Once an understanding is established between Great 
Britain and Italy, it should not be regarded as a final goal, 
but as an opening for further expansion into a wider inter- 
national sphere. Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself in a 
recent speech stated that he looked forward to a real under- 
standing between Great Britain, Italy, Germany and France— 
i.¢., to a revival of Signor Mussolini’s Four-Power Pact of 
1932. If recent events have created a situation differing from 
that of 1932, it does not follow that the agreement cannot be 
revived, perhaps in a different form. If this result is achieved, 


Soviet Russia will cease to be a danger, while none of the . 


smaller and less responsible States will be able to create 
disturbances. European peace will be assured. 
LuiGr VILLARI. 
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EDUCATION AND ‘THE CAT’ 
By D. S. MacCorzi 


THOSE of us who have publicly protested against torture by 
flogging are asked the question, in print or privately, ‘ What 
is the alternative?’ We are bound to reply, so far as our 
minds are clear upon a difficult problem. 

I say then, first of all, that criminally insane persons and 
insanely sadistic assaulters of women and children should be 
painlessly ‘eliminated,’ to use current jargon, for their own 
peace and that of the community. To these I would add, if it 
lay with me to decide, all traffickers in the flesh of women, 
children—and men: also blackmailers, a very odious class 
of the cruel. Others I will refer to presently. 

Next, that in considering the sort of crime which gave 
rise to the recent debate in the Press, a distinction should 
be drawn between kinds of robbery, with their several 
possibilities of violence. 

1. There is the species of Amateur Pilferers, or that 
of men tempted to house-breaking by open windows or 
other such sudden opportunity. 

2. The professional Snatcher or Burglar. He is a 
man, often, of remarkable native abilities, which might be 
turned to honest advantage in other directions. He has 
become a skilled adept in thieving, because he is so 
intelligent as to be bored by a world in which employment 
for brains is slack, and even a livelihood hard to come by. 
He is at odds with society, and out to profit as he may ; 
but also keen on adventure and chances to prove his skill. 
In prison, if he is reasonably treated and not repressed and 
rendered more vengeful, he develops surprising mastery 
in games of skill, such as chess, or inventive production 
of gadgets; or he may show a keen interest in reading 


and a gift for writing, when he is not fobbed off with 
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religiose (not, please, ‘ religious’) rubbish, and allowed 
the use of pen and paper, with sufficient light. Such men 
did well-in the War, with its opportunities for the Artful 
Dodger in No Man’s Land or elsewhere, and when 
managed by the more civilised type of Prison Governor 
may distinguish themselves outside of burglary when 
teleased from confinement. 

Such men disdain the use of violence, when it can be 
avoided, regarding it as unprofessional and a sign of 
incompetence. 

3. The Amateur Bungler, educated perhaps at a Public 
School, who aims at a rich return from crime, but does 
not know his business, and therefore premeditates violence 
as probable, and provides for it. Like the Casual 
House-breaker, he is subject to nervous fright, and when 
he means to stun may blunder into near-homicide or 
murder. 


The problem, accordingly, is the proper treatment for 
perpetrators of outrage under the last heading. Clearly what 
they need, unless they are really hopeless brutes, is education. 


Now, whatever may be the advantages of a Public School 
training in other respects, it has this drawback, that it blunts 
the honour of the body, through the canings on which elderly 
gentlemen look back with indulgent fondness when they 
have forgotten their original feelings, and are eager that 
others should undergo the smart and shame suffered by 
themselves and administered with gusto by an unpleasant and 
obsolescent type of clerical pedagogue. It was my good luck 
to escape such precious experiences. It is true that at my 
first school, a Scottish one, ‘ the tawse’ was in use; but its 
application was the signal for skilful and comic evasions of 
impact, or a chase over benches and final dog-fight of an 
unedifying character. I had, luckily, no part in such displays, 
fot I should have revolted. 

At my second school, University College School, in 
London, there was no corporal punishment because it was 
not needed ; the masters knew their job. There was a ‘ ‘Task 


Book,’ an ‘ Appeating Book,’ anda ‘ Black Book’ when there — 


had been too many ‘ tasks.” The second meant an interview 
with the Vice-Master, from which boys came away grinning, 
after the pleasure of a talk with Horton, and sinned no more, 
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ot not so much. If they were incorrigible, and figured more 
than once in the ‘ Black Book,’ they were expelled: a rare 
event. The ‘ Monitors’ played up to so fine a lead. 

This was a Day-School, and therefore exempt from the 
special problems of the Boarding House type, with its semi- 
barrack conditions. We all know that the Public Schools 
produce men with a high, if socially limited, ‘ sporting spirit,’ 
and the virtues that may be summed up in ‘ playing the game’ ; 
namely, readiness to serve, to combine, to take the lead. We 
also know that in those schools, as in others, masters with a 
genius for teaching are to be found; to the advantage of 
exceptional pupils. But it cannot be denied that from the 
indifferent and depressed hotel-keepets, who take charge in 
greater numbers, the pupils come away arrested in mental 
development, and ate hard put to it to grow up intellectually. 
The Schoolboy ripens too often into the ‘ Blimp.’ 

This phase of our national life is not likely to endure. 
The old landowning and professional classes, which stocked 
those schools, will no longer be able, under pressure of 
taxation and diminishing returns on investment, to afford 
the cost involved, and the offspring of wealthy Jewish or 
native hard-baked financiers will be less impressionable under 
the ushers’ harrow, since the former, at least, will be keenly 
intelligent, and both strong-willed. But for the present our 
Public School boys have suffered, too many of them, from a 
faulty education, and from a moral blunting in their attitude 
to bodily outrage. To that extent they are to be pitied, and 
an educative seclusion is what they badly need, without even 
another ‘swishing’ to aggravate their insensibility. Their 
mind calls for correction, rather than their body, by fresh 
and fruitless applications @ posteriori. If they chance to 
belong to the class of the hopelessly cruel, then, I submit, 
‘elimination’ is the right treatment, and I should like to add to 
them fraudulent financiers, insurance wanglers, share-pushing 
touts, and other pests who pray upon the poor or foolish. 

Schools, at the best, are institutions for the relief of 
parents from the worry and responsibilities of discipline, 
rather than for the education of those who are, in any high 
degree, educable. For them the waste of time and wear of 
mental tissue is deplorable, since the sempo of teaching must 
be slowed down to the capacity of the average, if not the 
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recalcitrant learner. A boy or girl of any parts could gallop 
through the tedious bit by bit parsing of the classics, or 
conning of elementary mathematics. Such pupils respond 
with delight to any touch which sets a light to their natural 


love for imagination in literature, the appeal of a foreign 
tongue to variety in structure and expression, with the 
illumination thrown by these on the character of our own ; 
ort which opens doors on the worlds of history and science. 
These eager impulses are checked and obscured by the dull 
and slow grind of class-work, and frowned upon by the 
philistine herd whose interest is limited to games. There is a 
further disadvantage in segregation of the sexes, with the 
perversions incident to such separation, which meet with 
punishment out of all proportion in the treatment of early 
and ignorant lapses. 

All this takes a heavy toll from the play of mental 
originality, so common among our children, and its further 
growth and blossoming. A blunting, intellectual and moral, 
is inevitable. Economic stress may bring something of a 
cure, as the growing obliteration of class-distinctions proceeds, 
and parents become no longer fearful for their children of 
association with other sections of a nation which are so 
rapidly catching up in manners and scrupulous habits. But 
school-classes must be smaller and better assorted ; the hands 
and eyes given a greater measure of the instruction at present 


directed to the head, so that the young may be weaned from 


their elders’ tolerance of mean distractions and contempt for 
the fine arts of the senses. 

I have strayed a little from my immediate subject; the 
tendency of an imperfect and somewhat barbarous upbringing 
to foster a brutal temper, and the ineffectiveness of violent 
corporal penalties as a cure. 

On the disputed point of deterrent effect, correspondents 


brought up the old story of the stoppage of garotting by 
extensive flogging. That claim has been repeatedly confuted ; 
what worked a charm was doubtless better street-lighting and 
police-patrol. In any case, the garotting had stopped before 


the new statute came into action, and the Home Secretary - 


himself had no illusions about its usefulness. 
The race of ‘ Blimps’ will continue to.clamour for the 
necessity of flogging in the discipline of ‘ backward races,’ 
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and they are right. So long as semi-slavery persists in the 
exploitation of tropical and primitive peoples the cudgel and 
the ‘ Cat’ will be called for. 

I had written so far before the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Corporal Punishment appeared. It amply 
confirms the view expressed above of the ineffectiveness of 
such punishment as a corrective or a deterrent, making one 
curious reservation in the case of violent attacks by prisoners 
upon watders. That will go the way of the rest. The ugly 
thing is doomed, if not dead. 


D. S. MacCoti 


2 His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 25. 6d. net. 
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INGGLISH 
By Witttam BARKLEY 


THE practical Englishman would see some sense in Latin 
mensa ot French sable being regarded as a female if it were 
capable of producing a nest of small tables. British students 
of these Indo-European languages are so absorbed in master- 
ing gender as rarely to think how well in English we get on 
without it. True, we have our ‘ he-she’ difficulty. ‘If the 
reader disagrees, will he or she turn to another page?’ 
But what other language can more neatly say ‘ He took her 
money ’ or ‘ She took his’ ? Among the blessings showered 
on us by our ancestors let us count this—that they rid 
200,000,000 English-speaking people of sex in nouns and 
adjectives. While little French, Italian and German boys are 
busy learning that a sentinel is always feminine or that a 
knife, fork and spoon have a different gender, each with 
adjectives according, little English and American children 
are pursuing something more practical in their education. 
As for the unfortunate Russian children, I am told that even 
their verbs are male and female. 

Our ancestors, too, be thanked for abolishing cases, 
except for the invaluable him’s and her’s and me’s and the 
neat possessive. An Englishman rightly finds a difficulty in 
seeing why the name of a thing should change (as in Greek, 
Latin or German) according as it does something or has 
something done to it. Mensa, if the table stands on the 
floor ; mensam, if you hit the table with your fist. We do 
very well without that complication by paying attention to 


the order of our words, thereby, no doubt, to some extent | 


ordering our minds. 

We are well rid, too, of all but the minimum of verbal 
inflexions. Would-have-been is every whit as good, and if 
written in one word would look as precise, as fuisset. And 
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where else can you get these verbal subtleties between, say, 
would-have-gone and would-have-been-going, and all the 
other variations in this expanding suit-case of verbs conju- 
gating on a simple and logical principle ? 

In short, English, although so expressive, is simple. 
Its tules of grammar could be compressed into half a dozen 
pages. Its syntax—there is hardly any of it. One heard at 
school that Germans, leaving, as our forbears did, their litter 
of wotd endings behind them on the other side of the North 
Sea, could make a fair shape of being understood after a few 
days in England or the United States. 

But the gods are jealous of their Englishman. In his 
childhood he would not suffer enough unless they could put 
an artificial obstruction in his way. He would learn so quickly 
to speak, read and write his native tongue that he would have 
a ten yards start of other nations in the race of competitive 
life. So in an evil day the wicked gods invented English 
spelling. It has been stated by experts (I know not on what 
authority) that it takes twelve months of an average child’s 
life to learn, and then never thoroughly, the grotesque hiero- 
glyphics which do duty on paper as the mirror of the spoken 
English language. For twelve months, spread over as many 
yeats, the English-speaking child struggles to become the 
conventional English-writing child. True, it might be worse. 
The Japanese child has to learn 2000 word signs, and on the 
average masters only one half of them when his (or her) 
school-days ate gone. Moreover, in China it is said that the 
threescore yeats and ten are ending before a scholar attains 
complete mastery in the art of writing what will not much 
longer be of use to him. But the Italian or the German from 
the beginning spells pretty well as he speaks ; and if French 
is not phonetic, at least it follows well-ordered lines of 
departure from the phonetic. 

But the English-speaking boy and girl, when they come 
to write, enter a world of bafflement and bewilderment. 
It is a world of grown-ups’ make-believe in which nothing 
is what it seems, where nothing moves on any coherent or 
intelligible plan. Impossible to over-rate the blunting 
effect of the spelling class upon the alert young mind. How 
many a bright and prattling infant does one not see stupefied 
after first contact with school! A child that sighs ‘I shall 
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never be able to spell’ is in despair of ever understanding 
anything of the adult world, and is in danger of becoming 
for all its life repellent rather than receptive. 

Surely when our ancestors did so well by us in simplifying 
our speech we can finish their labours by correctly spelling it. 

Yet if one wants to be known as a crank the easiest way 
is to advocate simple spelling. A human being may sit the 
night through as a croupier at the tables of Le Touquet or 
Nice and be regarded as a useful member of society. Another 
may spend his days and wakeful nights endeavouring to 
forecast for clients and for himself the movements of Trans- 
atlantics or Home Industrials, and he may so earn, if he 
guesses right, the title of sound business-man, But interest 
himself in spelling—he’s a crank. Endeavour to spread 
English culture by simplifying the foreigner’s approach to 
English—he’s a crank. ‘Try to ease the burden of the child’s 
mind, give him in his school life a twelvemonth’s leisure for 
acquiting useful knowledge—taise, if you like, the school- 
leaving age by one year as measured by curriculum and with- 
out the cost of a penny—plainly the man’s mad ! 

But is he? Those who sneer at the efforts of the simple 
spellers are themselves foolish. They are of a piece with the 
novelists who make a character spell phonetically when they 
wish him to appear illiterate. We are familiar with the 
novelist’s Cockney who says: ‘ Laaf! he sez; I never laaft 
so much!’ This is, of course, topsy-turvy. . It is the educated 
character who should write, as he speaks, ‘ laaf’ and ‘ sez’. 
The Cockney, to be made a fool of, should be taught to write 
such grotesque nonsense as ‘ laugh’ and “ says’. 

In the excellent French film Amphitryon Jupiter from 
Olympus takes a look at the world through his telescopic 
crystal. He is looking for Alcmene in Thebes ; but, being 
a bungler, he focusses on the United States. His prompter 
Mercury cries: ‘ Not there, your Majesty ; that will not be 
discovered for 4000 years.’ Jupiter to-day, if he directed 
crystal and ear-piece on the States, would find much to make 
him gurgle at the follies of mortals. He would see each 


county in each State, after endless eliminating trials, selecting” 


its best spellers. He would see the finalists emerging at last 
in the Federal spelling contest. He would note the fame, the 
parental pride—and the commercial prospects—of youths 
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and maidens depending on their ability in front of a vast and 
excited audience to remember on point-blank demand that 
‘character’ is not spelled with a ‘k’. ‘These spelling bees 
are certainly evidence that the now-discovered country of the 
United States is in some things indeed young. It seems the 
height of irrelevance for the English-speakers to conven- 
tionalise a futile and barren style of spelling, and on top of 
that to make a virtue of the ability to memorise it. In truth, 
spelling as a test of intelligence has no place to-day except in 
the class-room or among adults whose minds on this subject 
are still infantile. 

It surprises me that the go-ahead cousins across the 
Atlantic have done nothing to modernise their spelling. If 
they spelled English phonetically it would be as good for 
them as another Boston Tea Party. They could call their 
language American. ‘To even an habitual British reader of 
United States magazines it is always striking to notice that 
Americans speak of their language as ‘ English’. No subtle 
sneer is intended here. Some of the best English to-day is 
written in the New World, but one would imagine that 
Americans would refer to the language they use as ‘the 
American language’. What a pity that the pioneers of 
British stock did not imitate their ancestors! If the Pilgrim 
Fathers had said: ‘When our forbears crossed the North 
Sea they wisely left their litter of genders and cases behind 
them ; now that we have made the passage of the ocean we 
have left our grotesque spelling behind us.’ Had that hap- 
pened, who would grudge the title ‘American’ to the 
English language in modern dress ? Who would not prefer 
* American’ to English ? 

Thirty-two years ago it looked as if this event of world 
importance might indeed happen. It was in the States that 
the most powerful forces of Government were first hitched 
to the campaign of simple spelling. President Roosevelt 
championed it—President Theodore Roosevelt, dynamic, 
strenuous, fist-shaking ‘Teddy’. In London The Times, as 
we should now say, ‘ splashed’ the announcement. Beside 
its leading articles in the issue of August 25, 1906, one reads 
the large headlines : 

Latest News: ‘Reform’ of American Spelling: President 
Roosevelt’s Support. New York, August 24. From Our Own 
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Correspondent. Mr. Roosevelt to-day issued orders to the public 
printer that hereafter messages from the President and other 
documents emanating from the White House should be printed in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. The President’s correspondence moreover will be spelled 
in the new style. It is expected that the heads of all Government 
departments will follow suit. 


This spelling board was set up with funds from Andrew 
Carnegie. It had issued its first list of 300 reformed spellings 
in June. In two months the President had adopted them 
officially. They included ‘deprest’, ‘dipt’, ‘heapt’, 
‘ fantasm ’, “ pedagog’, ‘ kist’ and ‘ gazel’ (gazelle). In the 
same despatch the correspondent added: ‘ The list is to be 
followed from time to time by additional lists until in the end 
spelling is purely phonetic. Mr. Roosevelt will, it is stated, 
endorse each recommendation as it is suggested by the 
Board.’ 

From the same source I may reproduce the President’s 
actual letter to the printers (The Times, September 3, 1906). 
He wrote : 


My Dear Mr. Sririmncs,—Please hereafter direct that in all 
Government publications of executive departments the 300 words 
enumerated in Circular 5 [of the Simple Spelling Board] shall be 
spelled as therein set forth. 


A way to write! ‘ Please hereafter direct .. 2’ 

But in this short time the storm had broken. The 
remainder of the letter is a justification of his action. The 
President continued : 


Most of the criticism on the proposed step is evidently made in 
entire ignorance of what the step is. There is not the slightest 
intention of doing anything revolutionary or initiating any far- 
reaching policy. . . . If [the changes] do not ultimately meet with 
popular approval they will be dropt. 


Not ‘ dropped’; ‘dropt’. He adopts in his letter one 
of the 300 changes. He then continues : 


These changes represent nothing in the world but a very slight. 
extension of the unconscious movement which has made agricultural 
implement makers and farmers write plow instead of plough; which 
is even now making people write programme without the ‘ me ’— 
just as all people who speak English now write fat, set, dim, sum 
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and fish instead of the Elizabethan fatte, sete, dimme, summe and 
fysshe ; which makes us write public, almanac, era, fantasy and wagon 
instead of the publick, almanack, aera, phantasy and waggon of our 
great-grandfathers. 

It is not an attack on the language of Shakespeare and Milton 
because it is in some instances a going back to the forms they used ; 
and in others merely an extension of the changes which as regards 
other words have taken place since their time. It is not an attempt 
to do anything far-reaching or sudden or violent or indeed [alas ! 
the President was cooling] anything very great at all. It is merely 
an attempt to cast what slight weight can properly be cast on the 
side of the popular forces which are endeavouring to make our 
spelling a little less foolish and fantastic. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


On despatching this text the New York Correspondent of 
The Times appears to have breathed more easily. He notes 
that Mr. Roosevelt would have been wiser to call a conference 
of English and American authorities to decide reasonable 
changes ; then he thinks the President would have earned the 
gtatitude of both countries instead of their criticism. But he 
is in no mood to let off the President without a sharp smack ; 
for he adds that the moderate nature of the proposals ‘ is no 
argument for Mr. Roosevelt’s position in view of the menace 
of additional lists to be issued by the Simple Spelling Board.’ 

The italics here are mine, and were never better employed. 
This menace at least is one which, to my knowledge, has not 
again become an issue of State in thirty-two years. 

The pioneer band of 300 words seems to have made a 
successful anabasis.. One sees ‘ program’, ‘ honor’, ‘ plow’ and 
* dropt’ in American prints. They ate mere irritants. Such 
trifling alterations prejudice the chances of reform. No good 
saying the change must be made gradually. It must be done 
in one—completely and thoroughly—or it will never be done 
at all. The sole hope of success in reform is to demonstrate 
how much mote beautiful and efficient the printed word looks 
when it accurately and systematically holds up the mirror to 
the spoken word. 

Assume that we are agreed to find some new system of 
spelling. What system can we adopt? One condition is 
fundamental. It is outside the province of this article to go 
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too deeply into the immense history of English spelling and 
the vast efforts which have been made by successive 
enthusiasts to reform it. But the most cursory glance clearly 
shows that the change to simple spelling must be made 
within the existing Roman characters of the alphabet. No 
new symbol would be tolerated for a moment. 

The modern movement for spelling reform was initiated 
in the year 1844 by Sir Isaac Pitman. The founder of ‘ steno- 
graphy ’ made one significant departure from the practice of 
preceding inventors of shorthand systems; whereas they 
had frequently followed the spelling, he reproduced only the 
pronunciation. His second edition of his shorthand system, 
published in 1840, was entitled Phonography, or Writing by 
Sound. Spelling at once fascinated him. For the rest of his 
long life he devoted more time to spelling reform than to 
furthering the fortunes of his shorthand. In 1844 he published 
his Phonotypy, which was a phonetic printing alphabet con- 
taining new letters invented to supply the deficiencies of the 
Roman characters. For forty years he laboured, and without 
success ; for the introduction of new symbols was an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He admitted defeat in 1883 when he 
agreed that spelling must get on as it can within the compass 
of the twenty-six letters which are familiar to us. 

Pitman’s early collaborator, A. J. Ellis, spent another life 
in devising new symbols. This pioneer in phonetics, who 
first made an erudite study of the sixteenth-century spelling 
reformers, invented and agitated what he called ‘ Palzotype ’. 
These new ‘ phonotypies’ of Pitman and Ellis were fore- 
runners of to-day’s scientific phonetic systems which are of 
value to the philologists, etymologists, glossologists and 
lexicologists of this earth. They were useless to men and 
women who merely wished to read and write their native 
language. New founts of type were needed by the printer, 
and his demand for an italic version of the new symbols could 
not be met. As for the longhand-writer, he would clamour 
in vain for a new symbol which would flow easily from his 
pen. 
Ellis went down fighting gamely. His last system pro- 
posed, indeed, that there should be no new symbols, but 
that some of the old ones should acquire a new value on 
being printed upside down. Nor did this commend itself. 
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In our own days we have seen the reformed systems of the 
poet Robert Bridges founder on this same rock. Clearly, 
new symbols must be dismissed from our scheme of things. 

Now the consonants offer no real difficulty. There is a 
question whether clumsy ‘k’ must necessarily replace con- 
venient ‘c’, But this matter can well enough be arranged 
among the consonants which we have. The problem is the 
vowels in this much-vowelled English. Until recently there 
seemed no solution. Then in a flash of inspiration something 
like a miracle was worked. Five new vowel signs were 
created without the use of any new symbol. And how? 
So simply. The letter ‘e’ is added to each vowel to give it 
on paper the sound which it has in the alphabet as we learned 
to recite it, Add ‘e’ and you have the sound of the name of 
the letters a’, e’, ‘i’, ‘0’ and ‘u’, 

Thus we have ‘ ae’, ‘ee’, ‘ie’, ‘oe’ and ‘ue’. We can 
illustrate these (as almost anything else) from our present 
spelling. ‘Gael’, ‘maelstrom’ for ‘a’; ‘feet’, ‘ beet’, 
etc., fore’; the sound of ‘i’ is in ‘ deified ’, ‘ ratified’; ‘0’ 
is spelled ‘oe’ already in ‘ vetoed’ and in ‘toe’; we have 
‘ue’ for ‘u’ in ‘ due’ and ‘ hue’, What is proposed is that 
these vowels should always be spelled in this way when they 
have their full quantities (I daresay two of them are 
diphthongs) as they have in their alphabetical names. This 
releases the letters ‘a’, ‘e’, i’, ‘0’ and ‘u’ to serve for 
the short sounds, as in ‘ bat’, ‘ bet’, ‘ bit’, ‘ lot’ and ‘ but’. 
We still have two more ‘ a’s’” to deal with, as in ‘ father’ and 
‘already’. In the first the double ‘a’ is suggested— 
‘faather’, ‘raather’; in the second ‘au’—law becoming 
‘lau’; ‘already’ would become ‘aultedi’. Still we have 
two more ‘ u’s ’—short, as in ‘ good’; long, as in ‘ food’. 
For these ‘ uu’ and ‘ 00’ respectively will do service, giving 
us ‘ guud ’, ‘ suut’ (from the chimney); but, as at present, 
‘food’, ‘soon’,‘ moon’. The remaining diphthongs would 
be ‘oi’ and ‘ou’, as in ‘ boi’, ‘ roial’, ‘toi’ and ‘ hous’ 
(house), ‘ rouz’ (rouse), ‘mous’ (mouse). Very frequently 
these new vowel spellings involve only transposition : ‘ made’ 
becomes ‘ maed’; ‘ site’ becomes ‘ siet’ ; ‘ mode’ becomes 
‘moed’; ‘ few’ becomes ‘ fue’. 

This vowel system, whose inventor I do not know, 
already has an authoritative history. Perhaps it was Professor 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 735 x 
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Zacchrisson who thought of it. Certainly he advocated it 
strenuously and taught his Swedish students in Upsala to 
read English quickly with these vowels; but he adopted 
practices much too slovenly for literary use. He called his 
system ‘ Anglic’. There were great trumpetings in London 
eight years ago when Americans and Europeans met to 
further ‘ Anglic’. But it has not gone much further, and 
last year Professor Zacchrisson died. 

In simple spelling the written language becomes fair and 
honest. The unconscious satisfaction which we enjoy in 
writing such crisp monosyllables as ‘ rid’, ‘ hid’, ‘ red’ or 
* bet? becomes vivid pleasure when we can extend simplicity 
to ‘hil’, ‘ wel’ or ‘kof’. The change is stimulating ; and, 
to the unbiassed mind at least, such a spelling as ‘ ofis’ 
quickly begins to seem preferable and (if beauty is truth) 
more attractive than ‘office’. One makes strange disco- 
veries. The language is not nearly so sibilant as it looks. 
Half the ‘ s’s’ are soft ‘ z’s ’°—‘ luvz’, ‘ moovz’, ‘livz’—and 
the ‘s’ is soft in endless plurals such as the word ‘ plooralz’ 
itself. Some words disclose more content than meets the 
eye. The word ‘language’ itself would have to become 
‘ langgwaej ’. 

The prospects of simplified spelling have received a 
setback by the death of Sir George Hunter, the Tyneside 
shipbuilder, who had made this subject the hobby of a long 
life. His loss is the more irreplaceable, because just as 
Americans will always respect the vigorous Presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelt, so in the same way no Englishman 
could regard entirely as a crank the man who built the 
Lusitania. Sixt George was the chairman of the Simplified 
Spelling Society, founded in 1908. Its members and sup- 
porters are the cream of British academic life. Far too little 
notice has been taken of an historic decision taken by a 
representative committee meeting of this society on May 3, 
1933. This writer was present at that meeting, when there 


attended such experts as Mr. Lloyd James, Professor of 
Phonetics at the London School of Oriental Studies and 


Linguistic Adviser to the British Broadcasting Corporation ; . 


scholarly Professor Sir (Edward) Denison Ross ; Mr. Daniel 
Jones, Professor of Phonetics, University of London; 
Mr. W. Ripman, London University’s Chief Inspector, of 
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immense linguistic knowledge and innumerable publications. 
The National Union of Teachers, the National Association 
of Schoolmasters, and the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools were all represented. 
The company, Sir George Hunter presiding, included also 
four members of Parliament : Mr. Oswald Lewis (Colchester) ; 
Sit Luke Thompson, then M.P. for Sunderland; Mr. Arthur 
Henderson (Kingswinford); and Mr. W. G. Pearson, then 
M.P. for Jarrow. Unanimously this meeting adopted the 
vowel system set out here to be the basis of the reformed 
English spelling. Such a result must be regarded in this long 
controversy as a decision of major and even of final importance. 

Why was this meeting called? It is linked to a story of 
departmental delays and obstinacy. It was well known to 
the society that the Board of Education are too ingrained in 
tradition to wish to experiment in spelling. But in March 
1933 they asked Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, to receive a deputation. He 
refused. The reason which he gave was that an interview 
was useless unless reformers decided upon an agreed and 
definite scheme. They met, and reached agreement, as 
aforesaid, on May 3, and with high hopes the society wrote 
again to Lord Irwin on May 16. On May 31 Lord Irwin 
replied that there was no backing of popular opinion for 
simplified spelling. He again refused to see a deputation, 
prompting this writer to comment a trifle bitterly at the time : 
‘He saw Mr. Gandhi, but he will not see Sir George Hunter.’ 

Hurt and disappointed, the society engaged in a vigorous 
canvas for support and, with the backing of 200 members of 
Parliament and 800 university professors, applied once more 
for an interview. Lord Irwin denied them thrice. On this 
occasion his reason (in a published letter to Sir George 
Hunter, June 30, 1933) was that he could not recommend the 
setting up of a public inquiry such as the deputation wished 
to press : ‘ At a time of universal pre-occupation with national 
and international problems touching the livelihood of 
millions.’ In short, the interview was refused on the three 
variant grounds of—({1) no agreement; (2) no popular 
backing ; and (3) rearmament, Hitler and Mussolini. One 
wonders which of these wrong or irrelevant factors weighed 
most, if at all, in his decision. And it is a strange commentary 
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that to-day the Government have appointed Sit Robert 
Vansittart on a Propaganda Committee to spread abroad the 
knowledge of British institutions, when, in fact, the simple 
spelling of English, even for foreign use only, would at one 
stroke give an immense impetus to the dissemination of 
British culture through the natural medium of its distribution 
—its language. 

The memorial to which I have referred as signed by 200 
members of Parliament and 800 professors was addressed to 
Lord Irwin in the following terms : 


The undersigned, who are interested in education and in the 
question of simplifying English spelling; in view of the growing 
need of an international language for use in international conferences 
and meetings and in publications of world-wide interest ; and in 
view of the increasing conviction in Sweden, Germany and other 
countries that the English language, which is already used by 
nearly 200,000,000 of our world’s population, can best supply that 
need, but that its inconsistent and difficult spelling is a hindrance ; 
respectfully submit for your consideration THE REQUEST that 
you will appoint a representative committee to consider whether 
English spelling can be and should be simplified, and, if so, what 
improvements should be recommended for optional or general use. 

Needless here to list the supporters of this ‘ sma’ request ’. 
They include every name that one knows of academic distinc- 
tion, headed by the new chairman of the society (Professor 
Gilbert Murray) and thoughtful M.P.’s of every party. 
Teachers’ associations added their names; bishops gave the 
movement their blessing ; a dozen authors—including H. G. 
Wells, Bernard Shaw, H. V. Morton—appended their best- 
seller autographs ; fifty-five publishers, twenty-three chambers 
of commerce, rotary clubs, chambers of trade, lord mayors 
and many Dominion commissioners and agents swelled the 
total of the undersigned. But there was no popular backing ! 
There was no agreement ! We must rearm! The answer was 
in the negative, and there, until some vigorous championship 
arises, the matter languishes. 

Sir George Hunter continued a desultory correspondence 
with the Board, receiving ever shorter replies, until, at the 
age of ninety-two, in January 1937 he died. 

Since the paramount objection to the simplification of 
spelling lies in our innate objection to changing anything, 
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it is compatatively easy to demolish all the other objections. 
What, it is said—as Theodore Roosevelt found—lay impious 
hands on the texts of Shakespeare and Milton! This is an 
argument made in ignorance that the older poets spelled very 
differently from their present-day texts ; and that Shakespeare 
cared so little for spelling that he wrote four different forms 
of his own name. 

A more specious objection is that phonetic spelling would 
destroy the association of the written word, with its foreign or 
classic origin. I think this is a loss which we might be 
prepared to suffer. Because we may be in ‘ det’ (debt), 
there seems no particular reason in reminding us that the 
Latins spelled it with a ‘b’ (debitum). In the Great Britain 
v. America spelling bee organised by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation on January 20 the word daguerreotype floored 
two competitors from Harvard and one from Oxford. They 
forgot the ‘e’ before theo’. And, pray, why should they 
or anyone remember it ? Because it is pronounced acutely in 
French, why should it be spelled in English where it is not 
pronounced at all? And is it so useful to be reminded that 
the man who gave his name to this invention spelled that 
name Daguerre ? Let us stop this nonsense and spell it simply 
* dagerotiep ”. 

Some of our spellings perpetuate grotesque blunders of 
eatly philologists. There never was a guttural in ‘ delight’, 
which our ancestors used to spell, more correctly, ‘ dedite’. 
The mistake arose in confusion with the Teutonic ‘ Aght’— 
* delight ’, of course, being Latin. Those Scotsmen who still 
pronounce their gutturals will say ‘ 4icht’, but never one of 
them will say anything but ‘ de/ie¢t’—except for the artificial 
wee Scotlanders of the kailyard school, who, to the ‘ delight’ 
of this Scots writer, sometimes express themselves as ‘ delichtit”. 

We have recently seen a prolonged correspondence in 
The Times on the proper way of pronouncing Latin. A 
strange feature of this discussion is the universal assumption 
that Latin is spelled phonetically. There are various cham- 
pions of how to pronounce ‘v’ or ‘c’ in the high Roman 
fashion; but never a scholar among the correspondents 
doubts for a moment that if the consonant was there in the 
word it must be pronounced somehow. How foolish these 
scholars would look if, in fact, the Romans did not pronounce 
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one-half of their written consonants, but merely set them 
down on paper in order to preserve the original Etruscan. 
In fact, the notion that we should spell otherwise than we 
pronounce, for any reason whatsoever, is a modern delusion. 
If to-day we happened to spell ‘ pig’ as ‘ pigge’ or ‘ pighe’, 
be assured that this style would have its defenders. If to-day 
we still kept the ‘ k’ in ‘ publick ’ as Pope wrote it, we should 
have etymologists rising up with shouts of ‘ vandalism ’ if we 
proposed to remove it. 

Moreover, our ancestors whom we worship seem to have 
made many departures from this sacred idea of preserving a 
word’s derivation in print after it is lost to the lips. There 
is, for example, the word ‘ sound’; it is spelled precisely 
according to the system outlined here; but it has three 
meanings because it is really three different words. As a 
strait or strip of water it is Anglo-Saxon. As a noise it is 
Latin. But when it means to plumb or probe it is said to 
derive from another Latin word, ‘ subundare’ (to get below the 
waves) ; and clearly, when our scholars write the word in this 
sense they should spell it ‘ soubnd’ on the analogy of ‘ debt’. 

And so one could continue dismissing the stock objections. 
Strangely enough, there is one objection to reformed spelling 
which this writer, at least, has never seen expounded by 
opponents and to which he sees no easy answer. The problem 
is insinuated by the example of the word ‘ sound’—one 
spelling for three meanings. In our conventional spelling 
to-day we have large numbers of monosyllables which, 
although pronounced the same, are spelled differently accord- 
ing to their different meanings : ‘ sight’ and ‘ site’ ; ‘ might’ 
and ‘mite’; ‘gilt’ and ‘guilt’; ‘right’ and ‘rite’ 
(and ‘write’). It is true that the distinctiveness of the 
spellings does not follow any known principle; but the 
variation certainly gives the written word a degree of precision 
unknown to the spoken language; and, indeed, at times 
English-speakers have been known to spell the word if they 
failed to make theit meaning clear. By a feat of memory 
and by long grounding and grinding in childhood we main- 
tain a useful, although an artificial, clarity. What are we to 
do with these words ? 

A bold spirit might advocate the ruthless course of 
ordering all these words to obey the phonetic rules. In his 
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support he might argue that we have no right to expect the 
printed language to be more precise than the spoken, since 
what we say should come first and what we write should be 
the echo of what we say. In time, he might continue, we 
should cease to write phrases which we instinctively avoid in 
speech because of their ambiguity. If ‘ guilt’ and ‘ gilt’ 
were spelled alike—a clause, by the way, which conveys 
nothing when read aloud—the City might in time find a new 
expression to replace the now dubious ‘ gi/t-edid’. And 
there would be a small contribution on the other side. We 
should be rid of the words spelled the same although pro- 
nounced differently—as in ‘read’ itself, which we have 
always to read twice before we know if it is present or past. 

But in a proposal to sweep so much of the lumber out of 
the written language it might be possible to wink at abnor- 
malities. A close study of these monosyllables might result 
in the discovery of a plan on which their distinction could be 
maintained. This proposed new spelling, be it noted, makes 
no use of the devices common in other languages—the 
dieresis, circumflex, and accents, grave or acute. Possibly the 
study of these troublesome little words would result in a plan 
to make two groups of them—one group of plain meaning 
and another group of transferred or metaphorical meaning. 
Or a census would show that, for example, ‘ might’ is in 
much more common use than ‘ mite’ ; and we could use the 
circumflex for the transferred meaning or for the less common 


usage. That would bea pleasant little task for schoolchildren 


to sharpen their memories upon, relieved, as they would be, 
of their present-day tortures. 

Anyhow, with a little thought and a little work, we might 
yet succeed in removing the greatest reproach on our language 
and in ridding it of an impediment, not in the speech, but in 
the writing of it. The thing could be done and, if so, it 
should be done. And we should all speak the better for it. 

[Enihou, with a litel thaut and a litel werk, we miet yet 
sukseed in remuuving the graetest reproech on our langgwaej 
and in riding it of an impediment, not in the speech, but in 
the rieting of it. The thing kuud be dun and, if so, it shuud 
be dun. And we shuud aul speek the beter for it.] 


WirtutraM BARKLEY. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S FAVOURITE PURSUITS 3 
By Harotp WILLIAMS 


Nosopr can pretend himself a real lover of Johnson until he 
has cultivated a friendliness with him well out of Boswell’s 
company, free from the persecution of incessant questions. 
But Boswell is essential, and, taking Johnson and Boswell 
together, the task of knowing all that may reasonably be 
known becomes, not easier, but more exacting. Sir Walter 
Raleigh remarked that two shelves of books are all we need, 
and that the editions of Birkbeck Hill ‘make the study of 
Johnson the easiest of pastimes.’ This was said about thirty 
years ago, and may remind us of a like remark by Cunningham 
when he surveyed his edition of Walpole’s Letters (1857-9), 
and declared that ‘ there is little prospect that any additions 
of moment can now be made.’ Since then we have had the 
Toynbee edition, with hundreds of additional letters; and 
now the great Yale edition, on its majestic way, will include, 
with much else, 300 of Walpole’s letters hitherto unpublished. 

So also with Johnson and Boswell. Boswell’s papers 
from Malahide Castle have been edited in eighteen imposing 
volumes ; but, fortunately for most of us, who cannot hope 
to possess the books, they have recently, been indexed. It 
was not unnatural to suppose that little more of Boswell 
could survive ; but in 1930 Professor C. C. Abbott discovered 
at Fettercairn House quantities of papers and letters relating 
to Boswell and Johnson. There is all the work that Professor 
Tinker and Professor Pottle in America have been doing on 
Boswell. There is now Dr. Powell’s revision of Birkbeck 
Hill’s Boswe//, with all its accumulations of research. There 
is Dr. Chapman’s work in the past; and there is his new . 
edition of Johnson’s Letters to expect, although this is the 
very thing Johnson himself hoped to escape. ‘It is now,’ 


2 A paper read to the Johnson Club, March 25, 1938. 
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he said, ‘ become so much the fashion to publish letters, 
that in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine as I can.’ 
He would have echoed the words of the parodist : 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
As we o’er their pages turn, 

That we, too, may leave behind us 
Letters that we ought to burn. 


Johnson, it is true, left little or nothing behind him which he 
ought to have burned. Boswell left much. Fortunately, he 
did not burn it. 

Johnson’s distinction as a writer rests upon The Rambler 
and the Lives of the Poets. In these two works two constant 
occupations of his mind are discovered. ‘ Philosophy and 
biogtaphy were his favourite pursuits,’ says Boswell. The 
remark, though it may read a little strangely to us, is made 
casually as if nothing could be more obvious. We should 
not, however, to-day describe Johnson as a philosopher, or 
think of his writings as philosophy. But his contemporaries 
thus thought of him, and he accepted the ré of sage- 
philosopher. 

The word ‘ philosophy ” is now used almost as a synonym 
for ‘metaphysics,’ which Johnson himself defined as: 
“Ontology ; the doctrine of the general affections of things 
subsisting.’ But this narrowed use of the word ‘ philosophy,’ 
so far, at least, as English is concerned, only began to appear 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and has been 
established less than one hundred years. If we turn to the 
Dictionary we do not find that the identification of philosophy 


- ‘with metaphysics crossed Johnson’s mind. Nor when he 


told Boswell that at Oxford ‘the study of which he was 
most fond was Metaphysicks,’ did he mean what we should 
now take him to mean. 

In the Dictionary Johnson gives four definitions of the 
word ‘ philosophy,’ of which the first is for him the common 
and ordi use : 


1. Knowledge—natural or moral. 

2. Hypothesis—or system upon which natural events are 
explained. 

3. Reasoning, argumentation. 

4. The course of sciences read in the schools. 
Vor. CXXITI—No. 735 
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And he defines a philosopher as ‘ A man deep in knowledge, 
natural or moral.’ 

The use of the word ‘ natural’ three times, and of ‘ moral ” 
twice, in the definitions quoted is significant. The antithesis 
was for Johnson of primary importance to our understanding 
of the true purposes of philosophy as it concerns the life of 
men. The distinction was constantly present to his mind ; 
and nearly twenty-five years after the publication of the 
Dictionary he explained himself at large in one of those typical 
digressions which diversify his Lives of the Poets. The locus 
classicus is in ‘ Milton,’ where he turns aside to condemn the 
educational innovations proposed by Milton and Cowley, 
who, in addition to the ordinary classical curriculum, were 
anxious to introduce the ‘ reading of those authors that treat 
of physical subjects ; such as the Georgick, and astronomical 
treatises of the ancients.’ Johnson’s scorn is magnificent. 
Physical science is ‘ not the great or the frequent business of 
the human mind.’ We may know a man half his life, scarcely 
awate that he is a scientist, ‘but his moral and prudential 
character immediately appears.’ He has no patience with 
‘literary projectors,’ Milton and Cowley among them, who 
‘seem to think that we are placed here to watch the growth 
of plants, or the motions of the stars.’ And he takes comfort 
in the reflection that ‘if I have Milton against me I have 
Socrates on my side. It was Jis labour to turn philosophy 
from the study of nature to speculations upon life.’ Socrates 
was ‘ of opinion that what we had to learn was, how to do 
good and avoid evil.’ In other words, philosophy was for 
Johnson moral philosophy, or ethics. 

The fruits of Johnson’s philosophy are chiefly to be found 
in the pages of The Rambler and of RasseJas. Even so, and 
as a moralist, he was not a systematic thinker. He presents 
no theory of the origins of morality ; he is no psychologist ; 
he does not stop to examine the recesses of man’s mind ; the 
correlation of subject and object does not concern him. His 
commentary upon life is common-sense and practical, without 
embellishments or embroidery. But how well it is phrased, 
and how admirably struck off! The ‘Dicta Philosophi’ ~ 
collected by Birkbeck Hill at the close of his edition of Bos- 
well’s Life, and more again in the Johnsonian Miscellanies, 
illustrate Johnson as the philosopher. It is not often that 
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he goes deep; but there are profound sayings among them. 
This, had we not known it, might have been suspected for 
Coleridge : 


The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body, they can 
see but at such a distance. But because we cannot see beyond this 
point, is there nothing beyond it ? 


That is a searching thought and admirably illustrated. Then 
there is the questionable truth of : © 


Hope is an amusement rather than a good, and is adapted to 
very tranquil minds. 


But not one of us will question this : 


A man is in general better pleased when he has a good dinner 
upon his table than when his wife talks Greek. 


Practical wisdom, everyday morality, uttered in dignified, 
sententious, or witty phrase—and not infrequently illumined 
with poetry and imagination—it is thus that Johnson’s 
philosophy is discovered. The hall-mark of literary genius, 
the gift of phrase, constantly distinguishes his sayings. If 
we ate told that life is short we are unmoved, but when we 
ate reminded that ‘ He who runs against time has an antago- 
nist not subject to casualties,’ which means the same thing, 
we are startled into a renewed consciousness of the urgency 
of life’s business. 

Johnson, if primarily a man of letters, was, like many of 
the greater figures in the annals of literature, also a very 
ordinary, natural, and lovable man among his fellows, mixing 
readily with those for whom books meant little or nothing. 
He belongs to the same class as Shakespeare, Fielding, and 
Sit Walter Scott. He had trudged the streets of London in 
poverty, slept where he could, known hunger ; and when he 
rose to better circumstances he was still at home with porters, 
tavern-keepers, women of the street, and he could bandy 
words with Thames watermen. On his Scottish tour not 
only university professors, but local magnates, gillies, and 
the people of the isles, found him easy to get on with, if a 
little odd and incomprehensible. His nature was generous. 
Whatever his hardships and disappointments, he never, as 
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Boswell tells us, complained on his own account, and ‘ he 
hated to hear others complain of general injustice.’ His 
bodily activity, even in advanced years, was remarkable. He 
ran a race with Baretti in the rain, and beat him. On another 
occasion he outran a young lady on the lawn, kicking off his 
slippers and leaving her far behind. He used to hunt with 
the hounds when his association with the Thrales at Streatham 
gave him the opportunity of a mount ; and Mrs. Piozzi tells 
us that ‘though he would follow the hounds fifty miles on 
end sometimes, he would never own himself either tired or 
amused.’ Much more might be said to amplify what may 
seem a wholly irrelevant digression, which has, however, a 
putpose in illustrating Johnson as both in body and mind a 
very normal character. He had no consciousness that life is 
illusory and a dream, a state of mind which Schopenhauer 
declares to be the first requisite of the philosopher. 

The circle of Johnson’s immediate friends and admirers 
held the most eminent names in English letters, art, politics, 
and the contemporary stage—Goldsmith, Reynolds, Burke, 
and Garrick. And it is curious, reflecting upon this, that 
while the sage omniscience of Johnson is appealed to at all 
turns, nobody within that circle seems to have been conscious 
of the importance to the history of thought of the contem- 
porary school of English empirical philosophy, which, 
beginning with John Locke in the previous century, deve- 
loped through the idealism of Berkeley to the critical inquiries 
of Hume. Berkeley’s Essay towards a New Theory of Vision 
was published in the year of Johnson’s birth; the first and 
second books of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature appeared 
in 1739, when Johnson, two years after his. arrival in London, 
was writing for the Gentleman’s Magazine. Hume’s Treatise, 
although it ‘fell dead-born from the press,’ marked the 
beginning of a new eta in philosophy, and led to the specula- 
tions of Kant. While Johnson was making his name with 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, writing The Rambler, and 
compiling his Dictionary, successive volumes of Hume’s moral 
and philosophic essays were appeating, notably An Enquiry 


concerning the Principles of Morals in 1751. When evety . 


allowance has been made for the fact that in any generation 


original developments in philosophic thought command 
slight general understanding or interest, it is remarkable how 
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little Locke, Berkeley, and Hume ate reflected in Boswell’s 
Life, or in Johnson without Boswell ; and, so far as they are 
noticed, to say that they are imperfectly appreciated is a 
euphemism. In Boswell’s Life Locke is virtually not men- 
tioned. In the Lives of the Poets Locke is singled out for the 
doubtful honour of being an admirer of Blackmore; Pope, 
we are told, had read his Essay concerning Human Understanding ; 
and Watts had improved upon his Conduct of the Understanding. 
This is small measure indeed, especially as there can be no 
doubt that Johnson had read Locke, for he even quotes in 
illustration from him in the Dictionary. 

The fundamental principles of Berkeley’s philosophy are 
those of the Essay concerning Human Understanding, but he is 
more consistent than Locke, and the conclusions at which he 
arrives bear a very different appearance. He introduced a 
new conception of the universe, which has engaged philo- 
sophical thought ever since. But his attempt to popularise 
his conception of matter in Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713) was fated to misunderstanding. His doctrine 
that external nature is the mode in which the infinite mind 
impresses ideas upon finite minds, that its phenomena express 
thought related to our own, has commonly been accepted to 
mean that matter does not exist. ‘The ordinary man, whose 
senses told him that matter certainly exists, only laughed ; and 
he still regards Berkeley’s theory as an absurd paradox with 
which he need not trouble himself. We may forgive Boswell 
for failing to understand what it was all about. He tefers 
to Berkeley’s theory of knowledge as ‘ ingenious sophistry,’ 
as ‘ reverie,’ and as ‘ingenious philosophy.’ But, although 
he held that Berkeley ought to be disproved, he had the wit 
to see that he could not easily be dismissed. He once observed 
to Johnson that ‘though we are satisfied his doctrine is not 
true, it is impossible to refute it.’ Johnson had no such 
qualms. ‘I never shall forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against 
a large stone, till he rebounded from it, “I refute it thus ”.’ 
What a picture! Johnson nursing his injured toe and the 
philosophy of Cloyne in fragments! On another occasion 
when a gentleman who had been maintaining Berkeley’s 
philosophy was about to leave the room Johnson checked him 


with: ‘ Pray, Sir, don’t leave us; for we may perhaps forget 
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to think of you, and then you will cease to exist.’ But, if he 
did not accept his philosophy, Johnson recognised Berkeley’s 
intellectual standing, asserting him to be ‘a profound scholar, 
as well as a man of fine imagination.’ 

Hume was in a different category. For one thing he was 
a strict contemporary. His life covered about the same span 
as Johnson’s ; and references to him are more frequent than 
is the case with Locke and Berkeley. He is, however, chiefly 
alluded to as a critic of revealed religion, as an infidel, as a 
denier of miracles, as an historian, and as the writer of a 
questionable Frenchified style. Any suspicion of his import- 
ance as an original thinker is barely to be traced. Jack 
Wilkes might almost be forgiven, and he was certainly good 
company ; but Johnson, we are told, refused to shake hands 
with Hume.. Apart from his work as an historian Hume is 
scarcely at all referred to save for his chief offence—his 
assertion that it is more probable witnesses ‘should either 
deceive or be deceived’ than that miracles should happen. 
This reflected upon the Christian revelation, and put Hume 
outside the pale. Johnson himself, as we should expect of 
him, was sceptical of the marvellous. He would brush tales 


of wonder contemptuously aside. When it was pointed out 
that this attitude was scarcely to be distinguished from 
Hume’s argument against miracles, he made no attempt to 
evade the charge. ‘ Why, Sir, Hume, taking the proposition 
simply, is right.” Common-sense, however, again came to 
the rescue. He refused to go as far as Hume and endanger 
beliefs upon which his life was founded. There might be 
something beyond the farthest point of vision. Everything 
which Hume had advanced, he declared, had passed through 
his mind long before. 


Always remember this, that after a system is well settled upon 
positive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake it. 
The human mind is so limited, that it cannot take in all the points 
of a subject, so that there may be objections raised against any thing. 
There are objections against a plenum, and objections against a 
vacuum ; yet one of them must certainly be true. 


Adams, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, where his own 
undergraduate days had been spent, where also in later life 










It must have been a satisfaction to Johnson that Dr. 
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he was received with honour, had written a refutation of 
Hume. He was the 


. candid Adams, by whom David fell, 
Who ancient miracles sustained so well. 


His was one of the best reputed of the ‘ Answers by Reverends 
and Right Reverends’ which Hume refers to lightheartedly 
as coming out ‘ two or three in a year.’ 

But Hume’s sceptical criticism of orthodox theology is not 
his title to fame, although it bulked so largely in the eyes of 
contemporaries. Were we to rely upon Boswell, or upon 
anything we find in Johnson, to gain a conception of Hume’s 
major achievement, the material for building our structure 
is not there. We should certainly gather that Berkeley was a 
philosophical thinker with great and brilliant gifts, if fanciful 
in his conclusions ; but that Hume was a philosopher in the 
line of descent from Locke we should never suspect. In 
looking through so large a chronicle as Boswell’s Life we of 
a later generation unconsciously read into the narrative and 
characters much that is not there—that is, until from time to 
time we recollect ourselves, Hume, as we think of him, is 


not the Hume known to Johnson and Boswell. He appears 
in the Life as an infidel writer against revealed religion whose 
personal character was not beyond suspicion, as an historian 
who echoed Voltaire and was ‘a Tory by chance,’ and as a 
Scotsman who showed a quite unreasonable dislike of the 
English. 

So far the Life. But Hume had for Boswell a fascination 
which he refrained from parading openly. When he was first 
introduced to him in 1758 Boswell, writing to Temple, could 
scarcely restrain himself. Hume was an ‘ extraordinary man’ 
and ‘a very proper person for a young man to cultivate an 
acquaintance with.’ Fifteen years later he ‘was not clear 
that it was right . . . to keep company with him’; but he 
had serious thoughts of publishing some memoirs of Hume. 
The most ‘ entertaining and interesting ’ part of these memoirs 
was to be his account of the interview he had with the philo- 
sopher about six weeks before his death. This was found 
among the Malahide papers. ‘The fact is that Boswell saw 
raore of Hume, and had a greater liking for him, than he cared 
to admit. He was both horrified and fascinated by his 
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dangerous infidelity. But of the philosopher he never had a 
tealisation. 

Johnson cultivated the second of his two ‘ favourite 
pursuits,’ biography, from early days. Between 1738 and 
1754 he wrote a number of lives for the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
In 1744 he published, in separate form, his famous Life of 
Savage. ‘For delicacy and power,’ writes Sir Walter Raleigh, 
‘it is one of the few great Lives in English.’ ‘Thirty-five years 
later it was included in the Lives of the Poets with little altera- 
tion. The early ‘ Life of Roscommon,’ contributed to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, was also, though enlarged and revised, 
included in the Lives of the Poets. 

In the first paragraph of the Life Boswell apologises for 
his presumption in attempting to write the Life ‘ of him who 
excelled all mankind in writing the lives of others.’ Boswell 
knew that he had written a good biography. He did not 
know that by universal consent he would come to be regarded 
as a greater biographer than Johnson had ever proved himself. 
But, as he admits in the first few pages of the Life, he had 
learned from Johnson some of the more important secrets of 
the art of biography. 

Despite Johnson’s fondness for the reading and writing 
of biography, and the theories about it which he had evolved, 
the full opportunity for putting his principles into practice 
did not come till that March day, 1777, when three London 
booksellers, representing the trade, waited upon him, and 
invited him to supply a series of Lives to accompany ‘an 
elegant and accurate edition’ of the English poets. Ten 
years before, when Johnson had his famous interview with 
the King, ‘ His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed to 
Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness 
to comply with His Majesty’s wishes.’ The time had now 
come. And besides, had not Johnson himself said that ‘ he 
did not think that the life of any literary man in England had 
been well written’? It is unnecessary here to dispute this 
sweeping assettion. Even Johnson would, on second 
thoughts, have admitted exceptions. Isaac Walton’s Lives 
was one of his favourite books ; and he thought the Life of 
Donne ‘ the most perfect of them.’ 

Johnson’s conception of the art of biography: is linked 
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with his conception of the nature and scope of history. And 
here again, as so often, the Dictionary illustrates the way in 
which he introduced his leading ideas into definitions of 
words. A biographer, according to the Dictionary, is ‘A 
writer of lives; a relator not of the history of nations, but 
of the actions of particular persons.’ The biographer and 
the historian are particularly distinguished. Macaulay’s 
castigation of Johnson for the ‘ wild and ignorant presump- 
tion ’ with which he talked of the past and of remote countries, 
and the ‘ fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance ’ which 
he displayed towatds history, may be a spangle of glittering 
exaggeration, but there is some reason for the outburst. 
Mrs. Piozzi tells us that ‘no kind of conversation pleased 
him less than when the subject was historical fact or general 
polity.” He hated allusions to the Punic war or any stereo- 
typed teferences to ancient history. The historian, ‘he 
asserted, had little need of great ability, and only as much 
imagination ‘ as is used in the lower kinds of poetry,’ for all 
the facts were ready to his hand. ‘ There is but a shallow 
stream of thought in history,’ he declared. Even Gibbon’s 
ptesence in the room did not restrain Johnson from remarking 
upon one occasion on ‘ how very little history there is; I 
mean real authentick history. . . . All the colouring, all the 
philosophy, of history is conjecture.’ When, in 1759, 
Robertson published his History of Scotland during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and King James VI, England was taken by 
storm. Horace Walpole, who was not given to praise, could 
not conceive how a man whose dialect he could scarcely 
understand had written ‘ what the world now allows to be 
the best modern history.’ But Johnson was not carried away. 
It was the sociable Robertson who drew from him the famous 
rematk: ‘I am for knowledge and claret.” He loved the 
man so well that he preferred not to talk of his book. He 
regarded his history as romance. ‘ Robertson paints; but 
the misfortune is, you are sure he does not know the people 
whom he paints; so you cannot suppose a likeness. 
Characters should never be given by an historian unless he 
knew the people whom he describes, or copies from those 
who knew them,’ Johnson was here comparing Robertson 
unfavourably with Lord Hailes, whose Aunals of Scotland 
could be accepted as a reliable reference work giving the dry 
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particulars. On an earlier occasion we find Johnson asserting 
the same position, that we may know the truth of historical 
facts, but that we cannot ascertain motives. Characters in 
historical narrative cannot be trusted ‘ unless when they are 
drawn by those who knew the persons ; as those, for instance, 
by Sallust and by Lord Clarendon.’ Had Johnson lived in 
our own day he would have supported those who assert 
history to be an exact science, and not an art. He suspected 
any departure from the dry statement of ascertainable fact. 
History was not for him, as it was for Carlyle, the story of 
great men. Nor was the historian entitled to select his facts, 
or to write to the guidance of any theory. 

In The Rambler, No. 122 (May 18, 1751), Johnson wonders 
whether the deficiency of this country in writers of historical 
genius is due to the fact that an Englishman finds it difficult 
to ‘ stop at that mediocrity of style, or confine his mind to 
that even tenour of imagination, which narrative requires.’ 
The only exception he can discover in an otherwise melancholy 
retrospect of our national achievement is the General] Historie 
of the Turkes (1604), by that ‘ great historian,’ Richard Knolles 
(1550()-1610). Ralegh and Clarendon came short of the 
ideal. Robertson, as he declared elsewhere, was a verbose 
romancer. Hume, the last of our Tory historians, who 
ought, on that ground, to have appealed to Johnson, was 
only a ‘ Tory by chance.’ It is not clear, furthermore, how 
far Johnson had any first-hand knowledge of Hume’s History. 
The successive volumes were published between 1754 and 
1761, and in 1773 he admitted that he had not read them. 
The first volume of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
appeared in 1776, rather late in Johnson’s life to expect a 
ready appreciation, especially as Gibbon’s infidelity made 
him suspect. 

Johnson loved biography more than any other literary 
form; and Boswell claimed for him that he had ‘a peculiar 
att of drawing characters, which is as rareas good portrait 
painting.’ The Lives of the Poets is, as could only be expected, 
an uneven work; but it justifies Boswell’s claim. Some of 
the minor lives are perfunctory, and there are times when - 
Johnson wearied of the task; but the remarkable pains he 
took with the greater part of the work, and always with the 
major lives, is abundantly manifest. In most instances he 
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laboured under the same limitations as the historian of the 
past; and this he fully recognised. If he denied historians 
the right to portray the characters of men and women whom 
they had never met, he was equally stern with biographers. 
He thought poorly of Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell, ‘ for nobody 
can write the life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him.’ He was equally 
emphatic talking to Thomas Warton. Only those ‘ who live 
with a man can write his life with any genuine exactness and 
discrimination.’ The thought runs through one of the best 
of all the Rambkrs, No. 60, on ‘ The dignity and usefulness 
of biography,’ and is summed up in the assertion that ‘ more 
knowledge may be gained of a man’s real character, by a 
shott conversation with one of his servants, than from a 
formal and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and 
ended with his funeral.’ In The Idkr, No. 84, on ‘ Biography 
how best performed,’ he goes further and asserts that auto- 
biography is the best kind of biography, for the man who 
writes his own life ‘has at least the first qualification of an 
historian, the knowledge of the truth.’ And if it be objected 
that partiality and self-love are likely to vitiate the narrative, 
that danger is no great matter, for we have all been so often 
betrayed by self-esteem, we shall be ‘ on the watch against its 
artifices.’ 

It is, furthermore, of singular interest to note that in 
these two essays, the one from The Rambler, and the other 
from The Idler, separated from each other by nine years, 
Johnson returned to the distinction between the functions 
and uses of history and of biography. History he regarded 
as of lesser value than biography, for it has fewer lessons 
which the reader can take home to his heart. Few of us are 
called to take part in great events. We can read with 
equanimity the stories of shattered empites, exiled monarchies, 
and the revolutions of state. ‘ Those relations which never 
descend below the consultation of senates, the motions of 
armies, and the schemes of conspirators ’ leave unmoved the 
otdinary man, who will never engage in the conduct of 
national affairs. The reading of history, therefore, is of little 
value, ‘for example, of life and instruction of manners,’ to 
use the Prayer Book phrase. And the moral purpose of 
literature was always predominant with Johnson. Men can, 
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on ‘the other hand, conform their minds to the stories of 
particular lives, adapt the incidents to their own, and gain 
instruction for ‘ every diversity of condition.’ 

Johnson’s insistence upon the need for knowing a man, 
or of obtaining firsthand information from those who had 
known him, as the foundation of good biography, is based 
on his recognition that a man’s true character is revealed, not 
in vulgar parade or brilliant achievement, but in domestic 
ptivacy and in the commonplace daily round. He gives some 
admirable illustrations in the sixtieth Ramhkr. Sallust is 
commended for telling us of Catiline that ‘ bis walk was now 
quick, and again slow, as an indication of a mind revolving 
something with violent commotion.’ The great enterprises 
of De Witt tell us less of the man than our knowledge that 
he was ‘ careful of his health, and negligent of bis life’ On the 
other hand, and rather inconsistently, Tickell is called to 
account for descending to the insignificant in telling us that 
Addison’s pulse was irregular. This, surely, és significant, 
for it confirms general inference that Addison was of low 
physical vitality. 

A man’s failings and limitations are as important to our 
knowledge of his character as his virtues, and should not, 
Johnson held, be excluded, if the author professes to write a 
Life and not a Panegyric. He cited the example of the sacred 
writers, and followed his own precept in writing the Lives of 
the Poets. Fortunately also for us, Boswell followed the 
example set him, declining to represent Johnson as ‘ entirely 
perfect,’ and resisting the entreaty of Hannah Mote that he 
would ‘ mitigate some of his asperities.’ 

It has always been admitted that one of the merits of the 
Lives of the Poets is the anecdotes and reminiscences which 
Johnson included. Whenever he could, in accordance with 
his own tenet, he tried to get into touch with contemporaries 
and acquaintances of those whose lives he was writing. When 
he was young he projected a ‘ Life of Dryden,’ and applied to 
Owen MacSwinney and Cibber, the only two persons then 
alive who had seen Dryden. From them, however, he could 
learn nothing save that Dryden used to sit as an arbiter at 
Will’s coffee-house, in a chair by the fire in winter and on the 
balcony in summet. He also sent Samuel Derrick, who 
himself published Dryden’s Miscellaneous Works in 1760, to 
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Dryden’s relations, but got nothing of value. Further, 
Johnson quotes his own father’s testimony to the large sales 
of Absalom and Achitophel. Cradock lent him a copy of 
Euripides with manuscript notes in Milton’s hand, but 
Johnson found in them ‘nothing remarkable.’ He paid a 
special visit to Lord Marchmont to hear his anecdotes of 
Pope. A conversation which he once heard ‘ between the 
Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis’ suggested a doubt of the 
authenticity of Swift’s Four Last Years of the Queen; and to 
Lord Orrery he owed the story of Swift’s irritation with a 
servant waiting at the Earl’s table. Dr. Madden informed 
him that Swift was certainly married to Stella in 1716.. ‘ The 
late Mr. Clark of Lincoln’s Inn’ told him an amusing story. 
about Edmund Smith. 

These. ate but a few, selected at random, from many 
examples of Johnson’s endeavour to put one of his own pre- 
cepts into practice. He was at pains to get into touch with 
any who had been personally acquainted with poets whose 
lives he was writing. Furthermore, he drew on the stores 
of his memory for anecdotal illustrations to life and character. 
As he recognised that in everyday life we learn to know our 
friends and acquaintances, not by their larger reputation but 
by their unguarded behaviour, so he introduced into his 
Lives whatever he could learn of domestic incident and 
private circumstance. And, generous as the Lives are, with 
that generosity which was part of his large nature, Johnson 
did not refrain from mention of frailty and shortcoming, in 
the belief that only thus could just biography be written. 
At the back of his mind, further, was always the.thought 
that while lessons of history were largely lost upon ordinary 
men, they could take to themselves the moral contained in 
the narrative of other men’s lives, however simple and 
uneventful. The test of good biographical perception was 
the consciousness of significance in small things. A Mr. 
Fowke once temarked to him upon his excellence in the 
writing of biography. ‘ Sir,’ Johnson replied, ‘I believe that 
is true. The dogs don’t know how to write trifles with 
dignity.’ 

Harotp WILLIAMs. 
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THE THINGS THAT ARE NOT CAS AR’S} 


By DouG.ias JERROLD 


Can any good thing come out of Manchester? Mr. F. A. 
Voigt’s Unto Casar provides a tragically belated but consoling 
answer. Its publication is an event of importance because it 
is the first sign within half a lifetime that Liberalism, in the 
true and honourable sense of the term, may find its soul 
again. Mr. Voigt has not found the search for his own soul 
easy, and the result is that his book is difficult to read. This 
is more than a pity, because it is a book which every student 
of public affairs has the duty to read. The root of the matter 
is there, albeit obscured by special pleading about matters 
fundamentally irrelevant to its all-important central thesis. 

The supreme evil of the modern world, Mr. Voigt tells 
us, is the growth, not of secularism, but of secular religions— 
the attempt of man to found the Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth. This effort is the latest grand heresy, and it is fore- 
doomed by the nature of man to failure. Marxism, National 
Socialism, the Geneva Sanctions system, are all different 
applications of this fundamental heresy. Because the desire 
to assert the dictatorship of a class, a race, or a system 
corresponds to no requirement of all men’s being, their 
policies need to be enforced by terroristic methods. Their 
only sanction is force, and it is the Nemesis of force that it 
raises up force against it. It thus breeds terrorism to the point 
where the classless Utopia involves the extermination of 
whole classes, the race State the subordination of the end 
(the race) to the means (the State), and the pursuit of universal 
peace involves universal war. 


A national ideal is the most dangerous of all, for it presupposes 


a spiritual homogeneity which can never be achieved save by force 


1 Unto Casar, by F. A. Voigt (Constable, 10s. net). 
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and, when achieved, can never be maintained except by the 
despotism of secular religion. 

Mr. Voigt addresses that watning in his last pages, 
not to Herr Hitler, but to this country. Mr. Voigt points 
his warning by reference to the fate of another great sea 
power also pledged to the cause of liberty. ‘’The Athenians 
abandoned their own heritage and denied their own greatest 
glory’ when they attempted to set themselves up as ‘ the 
ultimate arbiters of truth and of, right and wrong... . 
England is in danger. Her spiritual life is threatened by the 
Hubris of secular religion. Her material existence is menaced 
by the greatest military Power in the world. Unless she is 
strong ’ she will be conquered. 

I forbear to quote the end of that sentence as Mr. Voigt 
wrote it, for it reflects the curious and persistent psychological 
twist which mars so much of his book. The Athenians’ 
betrayal of their ideal is summarised for us by Thucydides in 
the famous dialogue with the men of Melos, whom the 
Athenians proceeded to exterminate. The Nemesis came 
with the defeat of Athens by the Spartan coalition in the 
Peloponnesian wats. Mr. Voigt should have ended his 
sentence by saying ‘ Unless she is strong, the men of the 
Third Realm will be to her as the Spartans were to the 
Athenians.’ What he has actually written is that unless 
England is strong ‘ the men of the Third Realm will be to 
her as the Athenians were to the men of Melos.’ 

This is not only intolerably confusing—lI can claim some 
professional skill as a reader, yet it was necessary for me to 
read the last three pages of Mr. Voigt’s book three times 
before I could be sure what he meant—but it is symptomatic. 
Mr. Voigt’s rediscovered soul is throwing a cold, hard light 
on our own madness, but his Manchester soul is trying, below 
the levels of his conscious purpose, to make Herr Hitler the 
object of his eloquent invective. 

And eloquent it certainly is. How true his account of 
how, under the influence of the revulsion against war in 
England and France, 


men of letters, attracted by the facility with which utopian dreams 
of international peace can be popularised, took to politics or to 
political writing, under the illusion that such dreams are the 
substance of politics. . . . 
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Pacifism . . . became a political and literary fashion. It was 
exploited for vote-catching, first by the ‘left’ and then by the 
tight. ... - 

Peace was no longer a precious heritage, hard won and hard to 
preserve, even within its greatest stronghold, the British Common- 
wealth. It became a messianic abstraction to be imposed upon the 
entire world by every known form of coercion from economic and 
financial boycott to actual warfare. 

Monstrous proposals, like the proposal to create an international 
air force that would emerge—from some Alpine stronghold, 
presumably—and bomb the cities of the alleged aggressor, found a 
considerable following in the post-war years. Such inhuman 
phantasmagoria had an affinity with the secular religions of the 
European continent. Indeed, English militant pacifism had some- 
thing in common with the Marxian dreams of a universal realm of 
peace, justice and well-being. As we have seen, the Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth is inseparable from its own opposite, It can only 
come about by violence. It contains a contradiction that was 
irremedially established by the Fall. 

The threat of universal war as a means of establishing universal 
peace is a peculiarly English conception that has crystallised in the 
doctrine of ‘sanctions.’ This doctrine is analogous to the doctrine 
of the proletarian dictatorship which would establish social peace 
by making class-war permanent and universal. ‘ Sanctions ’ are the 
counterpart of the revolutionary terror. 


And who has written of sanctions themselves in more realistic 
terms ? 


It is urged in defence of ‘ sanctions’ that they are unwarlike. 
Before there is any resort to arms, a general boycott (as prescribed 
by Article 16 of the Covenant) is attempted. There is economic and 
financial pressure and a rupture of commercial and political relations 
(a method applied, though incompletely, in the abortive attempt to 
avert the Italian conquest of Abyssinia). 

The armed forces of the enemy are to be spared as long as 
possible, while trade (including the trade of the ‘ sanctionist’ 
Powers with their victim) is to be ruined and the civilian population 
is to endure shortage, perhaps even hunger. The soldiers shall not 
be exposed to any danger until the old men, the women, and children 
have suffered. 

A Power resisting the pressure of ‘ sanctions ’ can keep its armed 
forces intact, or use them to suppress rebellion amongst a population 


made desperate by hunger. A despotism will always be better able 
than a free country to resist ‘ sanctions.’ 
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To erect the ‘ punishment of the aggressor’ into a general 
system would be to concentrate immense power into a few hands 
and establish an abominable and universal tyranny, 


There is true Liberalism as our fathers understood it. 
It was never a popular doctrine. It is desperately unpopular 
to-day when the delusive dream of a man-made Utopia, 
operating under the twin banners of ‘ planning ’ at home and 
a ‘ peace system ’ abroad, so dominates the minds of all classes 
and parties in the democratic States that the Government as 
well as the opposition still feel bound to give lip service to 


both as noble ideals. 
Mr. Voigt writes as well of the one ideal as of the other : 


‘Planning’ has not given Russia stability, order, or well-being 
above so-called ‘ capitalist countries,’ none of which have been so 
shaken by economic crises as Russia has. . . . There is not a greater 
free-trade area in the world, and no other Power has. such natural 
resources. And yet the Russian people were flung from one violent 
crisis into another. The famine of 1931 was the most frightful 
European calamity since the Great War (except the great famine of 
1921). And it was brought about not by natural causes, but by 
Marxian politics and economics—and it afflicted one of the richest 
regions of Russia, the Ukraine, destroying millions of people by 
starvation. ... 

‘ Planning ’ in Russia has caused immense misery and has always 
been made to work with the help of executions, jailings, and the 
other coercive measures (including that atrocious form of ‘ speeding- 
up’ known as Stakhanovism) such as no workmen in western 
Europe or the United States would tolerate. 


History will record as the deepest tragedy of post-war 
England that we have had to wait till 1938—twenty long and 
bitter years which have brought us to the very edge of war, 
under conditions less favourable to our chances than at any 
other time in our history—for this truth to be said by a 
Liberal. The whole political balance and sanity of this 
country depends on the vitality not of the Liberal Party, 
which is just a label attached to a racket, but of Liberalism. 
Democracy can only survive if democrats are prepared to 
tolerate the things they dislike, and peace can only survive if 
democratic countries are prepared to do the same. This may 
seem a hard saying, but it is not as hard as Mr. Voigt’s, who 
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writes that ‘ No government in the world has the right to 
declare war for a principle.’ That is apposite and, as applied 
to contemporary States, profound, but it is not universally 
true. I prefer Mr. Voigt’s acid remark that ‘ it is certainly an 
Outrage to provoke aggression, but aggression has to be 
resisted whether provoked or not.’ In that last sentence is 
written what is most needed to be said of the contemporary 
tragedy. We have created a situation to which there is no 
honourable solution, Mr. Voigt, I suspect, would say that 
there is no place for gentlemen in the world which is Czsat’s, 
that we must therefore be pained, but not surprised, at the 
absence of honourable solutions to its problems. It is at 
that point that an emphatic reservation is necessary. 

The Liberal position as restated by Mr. Voigt is in many 
vital respects acceptable. It is a necessary starting-point of 
any frank discussion of the modern world that it has forgotten 
the Fall of Man, that man was made to know and serve God, 
and that God’s kingdom is not of this world. Organisation 
creates nothing. It can only organise what is already there. 
You cannot, by taking thought, add to your stature one 
cubit. On the other hand, man is not only fallen but redeemed. 
Man, with the help of God’s grace, can save not only his own 
soul but the souls of all the world. We cannot create the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. We cannot end the historical 
process, because our life is a becoming. If we cox/d put an 


end to history, our life would become as that of the beasts. 


It is no coincidence that those who believe that history is a 
finite process do, in hard fact, behave like beasts. We are 
not, however, justified in concluding, as Mr. Voigt wishes 
us to conclude, that all exercise of force is equally vile except 
force used to preserve a balance of forces. That is a good 
working rule for professional politicians, who are not usually 
metaphysicians and never moral philosophers. It is not, 
however, in the absolute sense, true. 

It is the old Adam in Mr. Voigt which tempts him to 
devote the first half of his book to an impossible attempt to 
equate revolutionary Communism with National Socialism, 
and to dismiss the whole corpus of twentieth-century anti- 
revolutionary thought, by implication, when he describes 
National Socialism as ‘ the more advanced form of Fascism.’ 
National Socialism has only one thing in common with 
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Fascism—that it is ome of the several possible forms of a 
necessary revolt against the decadent and corrupt perversion 
of political democracy into a tyranny of the clerks, But 
Fascism, unlike National Socialism, sets up against political 
democracy a new and coherent political system, a non- 
political State, based on an economic democracy. Communism 
is the logical conclusion of the unrestricted democratic 
political State. It is the same State as our own, but developed 
to the point when all the power and all the responsibility is 
concentrated in the hands of the political classes. Fascism is 
an ingenious (and, arguably, an unworkable) device for 
reducing the political classes to impotence by giving political 
representation and power to function instead of to opinion and 
making the Government the expression of economic function 
instead of the expression of political will. National Socialism 
is not even an attempted compromise between these two 
utterly contradictory systems. It is merely a dictatorship, in 
the true sense of that term: a concentration of power in the 
hands of one man for a particular purpose. It is not a system. 
It is a despairing substitute for a system. What use is likely 
to be made of this concentration of power we do not know, 
but it is significant that Mr. Voigt does not even discuss this 
problem. Yet there is interesting evidence on the point. We 
are seeing in contemporary Germany the first attempt in 
history at the deliberate creation of a classless aristocracy 
trained for the express task of government. It is intended to 
select and train a non-hereditary, non-privileged corps @’élite 
of rulers, chosen for their physique, character and intelligence. 
The type aimed at is, curiously enough—and the parallel was 
surely worth noting—that admired by Cecil Rhodes and 
designed by him to be the rulers of our own democratic 
Empire. 

Yet there was more excuse for ignoring this audacious 
experiment, the fruits of which will not be seen for another 
generation, than for ignoring the corporate State, which is 
already working (albeit in its very early ‘ Lancastrian,’ or, at 
best, ‘ Tudor,’ stage) in Italy and in Portugal. Mr. Voigt, 
however, has conquered his prejudices and remembered his 
Liberal faith only with an effort and for conscience’ sake. 
When our own fate is at stake, he feels compelled ((O/ si 
sic omnes |”) to face the realities. When he is commenting on 
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foreign nations, all non-parliamentary peoples come under 
his lash, 
We must be forgiven for remembering that ‘ Qui s’excuse, 
Saccuse? 

If the parallel between Communism and National 
Socialism were really so exact, would it have been necessary 
for an accomplished writer with a trained intelligence to 
spend 150 pages demonstrating it? ‘The ‘ parallel’—let us 
be blunt—is ridiculous. All men in the seizure and safe- 
guarding of power do things which those not called on to 
act in a crisis condemn as atrocious. Mr. Voigt contrasts 
Hitler unfavourably with Cromwell; but history will draw 
a compatison between Cromwell in Ireland and Hitler in 
Austria which will not be in favour of the English dictator. 
It is surely unjust to compare the Russian revolution, the 
greatest political slaughter in the whole of recorded time, with 
the German revolution, the most peaceful in the long, rough 
story of Europe, not even excepting our only revolution of 
1688. The pseudo-scientific cult of class or race as the 
ultimate good is a perversion of civilisation and a prostitution 
of moral energy in the service of anti-Christ. For his recog- 
nition of this fact we owe a debt to Mr. Voigt, the Libera) who 
has found his soul. For the confusion which he creates first 
between National Socialism and Fascism, and then between both 
and revolutionary Communism, we must challenge Mr. Voigt, 
spokesman of the Liberal Party which, in losing its soul, has 
prejudiced the whole future of European Christian civilisation. 

We must learn, if we are to preserve our sanity, let alone 
our civilisation, to put first things first. The Communist 
revolution is evil not only because the Communist ideal is 
evil—men were not created to be inmates of an institution— 
but because it is, by its declared policy, a minority movement, 
which attains power by the ruthless exercise of force against 
the majority and secures it by mass murder and systematic 
terrorism. It sets out as its first step on attaining power to 
destroy the Christian religion—not to persecute it, not to 
impoverish it, but to destroy it. The Communist revolution, 
alike in theory and in practice, denies all the three liberties— . 
political liberty, economic liberty, and religious liberty. No 
other régime in history, no other ‘ideal’ of the professots, 
denies all these liberties. 
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It is doing no service to our much harassed generation to 
create confusion (however noble the indignation that inspires 
the effort) between revolutionary Communism and those other 
systems of government which are challenging its claim to 
dominion over men’s hearts. Mr. Voigt may be deeply sincere 
in his belief that although Communism is vile, it was not 
dangerous either in Germany or in Spain, and he is not only 
sincere but profoundly right in seeing beneath the pride and 
glitter and immense constructive ability of National Socialism 
a falsehood which if it be not eradicated will be fatal to the 
hopes of Herr Hitler and his followers. ‘The pride of national 
fellowship can never be an end satisfying in itself; it must, 
because it can never meet the deepest needs of man’s being, 
always strive for some purpose external to itself, and that 
striving must spell danger and, ultimately, disaster to our 
common civilisation. All this is true, and must be faced. It 
is not, however, nearly sufficient to cry ‘ delenda est Carthago,’ 
and it is no help at all towards purging the mind of cant and 
prejudice, to try to construct a philosophy of National 
Socialism which runs parallel to Communism and is in its 
essence undistinguishable from it. 

There are echoes in Mr. Voigt’s analysis of Mein Kampf of 
old and ridiculous obsessions which are best reflected in the 
popular mistranslation of Deutschland aber Alles. ‘The claim 
of the new Reich, as of its predecessor, is not to assert the 
supremacy of Germany over other countries, but over the 
hearts of Germans. Assimilating Herr Hitler’s racialism to 
Marx’s classism, Mr. Voigt implies (or at least will be under- 
stood by nine readers out of ten to imply) that, while Marxism 
aims at the dictatorship of a class within a State, National 
Socialism aims at the dictatorship of a race within a continent. 
This is profoundly untrue: it is indeed the exact opposite of 
the truth. The essential idea of Herr Hitler’s racialism is that 
the German race, educated, drilled and organised for collective 
action in all the tasks of civilisation, is to provide the sole 
object of the creative activities of its component citizens. 
This is something very different, not in degree but in kind, 
from Marxism. It is not an idea incompatible with the 
pursuit of different ideals by other States, It is quite true that 


Herr Hitler declared in Mein Kampf that the destruction of the 
power of France was essential to the self-realisation of the 
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German people, but it is clear that this does not refer to the 
destruction of the power of the French State over Frenchmen, 
but to the destruction of the Versailles system, which ringed 
with bayonets a crushed and disarmed Germany separated 
from her minorities by the guaranteed frontiers of the 
succession States. Moreover, if what Herr Hitler wrote in 
1924 is so vitally important, it is only just to attach correspond- 
ing weight to what the same speaker has declared repeatedly 
in regard to France in the new situation. Germany’s quarrel 
with France, Herr Hitler has declared over and over again, is 
now closed. And with good reason, because the desire to 
dominate and rule an alien race is not only foreign to but 
actually incompatible with the philosophy of racialism. The 
evil of that philosophy is, not that it denies the claims of the 
races living outside its borders, but that it gives a pseudo- 
moral as well as a pseudo-scientific sanction to the persecution 
of racial minorities within its borders, and that is sets the 
State above the Church. It is essential, however, to remember 
that neither justice to the Jews nor the submission of the 
nation to God is incompatible with the social and political 
structure of the Third Reich. The English, above all peoples, 
have the duty to tealise this, because there is nothing that 
National Socialism has done to the Jews which English 
Parliamentarianism did not do to the Catholics. It burnt, 
and it tortured, and, right up to the nineteenth century, it 
persecuted ; it denied civil rights, including even the right 
to own property. These things may be forgotten in London, 
but, as Mr. Voigt will realise, they are not forgotten in 
Lancashire or in Ireland. Yet Parliamentarianism has not 
only survived these iniquities but has achieved, in England 
at least, a complete reconciliation with its enemies, without 
any sactifice of its essential principles. 

There is, indeed, no excuse for ignorance on this point, 
because we have before our eyes in Portugal and in Nationalist 
Spain examples of authoritarian régimes which are not 
passively but actively Christian, and which are certainly not 
anti-Semitic. Nor is Mr. Voigt innocent. of very serious 
exaggeration when he writes that ‘ In Russia, the dominion of 
the Hammer and Sickle does not extend to the altar. In 
Germany the Swastika is being erected above the altar.’ We 
are faced here with the old Adam at his worst, as when Mr. 
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Voigt declares that there is nothing to choose between the 
conduct of both sides in Spain. In Russia and in Red Spain 
tens of thousands of bishops, priests and monks have been 
murdered. The churches have been systematically desecrated 
and turned to secular purposes. There are no practising 
Christians in the Government of either of these States, and 
no public propagation of the Faith is allowed. Children are 
being brought up in deliberate and enforced ignorance of the 
Christian doctrine and adults are not free to worship. 
Blasphemy is not merely tolerated but encouraged. Not one 
of these things is true of the Third Reich. Such persecution 
of the Churches as exists is exclusively political. All persecu- 
tion is evil; but the difference between the two kinds of 
persecution is so vast that it is surely hardly permissible in a 
book written to enlighten the ignorant to use the same word 
for two such different things. Even in the matter of religious 
education, the Hitler youth are free to go to church on 
Sundays, and do go without let or hindrance. The absence of 
religious instruction in the curriculum is deplorable, but it is 
equally absent as far as Catholics are concerned in our own 
State schools. 

Mr. Voigt also omits all reference to another fundamental 
difference between National Socialism and Communism. The 
right of ownership is a natural right, not a political arrange- 
ment. All property is held in trust under God for the common 
good, That is common ground among all moralists, and 
exploitation is as bad in Christian as in Marxian morals. But 
the difference between a State built up on the right to own, 
and therefore on the mutual responsibility of the State to the 
individual and of the individual to the State, and a State built 
up on the denial of the right of ownership is fundamental. 
In the one system, however aggressively political it be, the 
individual has the last word against the State. In the other, 
however tolerant it be (and history as yet affords no example 
of a tolerant Communist State), the individual is, in the last 
analysis, a slave. 

An understanding of these things is fundamental to our 
peace. We cannot build up that understanding between the 
peoples of Western Europe, which, as Mr. Voigt wisely says, 
is the absolute condition of peace, unless we recognise not 


only the dangerous similarities between the philosophy of 
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Marxism and the theoretic claims of Racialism but also the 
more fundamental differences. Still more necessary is it to 
understand: that the political theory underlying the Corporate 
State is just as different from German National Socialism as it 
is from English Parliamentarianism. There are five theories 
of government in Europe to-day—those of the Russian, the 7 
Central European, the Mediterranean and North-Western © 
peoples as to-day practised, and that of the doctrinaire © 
professors who seek to submerge all these systems in a world 
Government of clerks and bury the aspirations of all under 
a dead weight of paper. 
This doctrinaires’ theory involves the dictatorship of the — 
upper-middle class. National Socialism is the dictatorship of 
the lower-middle class, and Communism the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Mr. Voigt has done a service in making this © 
clear and in drawing attention to the dangers involved in each © 
of these heresies. With his practical conclusion, that we must — 
husband our strength and enter into no ideological alliances, 
all who read and understand his book must necessarily agree. | 
There is, however, one further requirement of the situation 
which is ill-served by this otherwise excellent work. We 
must clear our minds of prejudice regarding the constructive 
achievements of non-parliamentary Governments which are 
taking place along the shores of the Mediterranean and, to a 
much more limited extent, even in Germany. Until we have © 
done that, there can be no real ‘ understanding,’ and therefore | 
nothing better than an armed truce. 


DouGtas JERROLD. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 ¢» 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








